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Inner and Outer 


R. NICOL CROSS 


ESUS summed up the principle of development with that picturesqueness with 

| which his genius was wont to make truth unforgettable, when he said, “Except a 

corn of. wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” . 


And that holds of the church. If it is concerned with itself alone, concentrates 
its interests and efforts on its own survival as a separate and distinct entity in the 
world, it will perish. Selfishness, which is the very essence of corruption, must be 
particularly fatal to an institution whose fundamental claim is to represent the divine 
ideal in human society. The Church can live in the world only by living for the world. 
It must forget itself in the passion of its love for God and Humanity; it must lose itself 
in its message and its mission. Its soul must be the soul of mankind aglow with the 
emotion of the Ideal and struggling in unwearied travail to evolve that world-order 
of co-ordinated mutual service and harmonious fellowship which has to be brought 
down out of the heavens and naturalized on this earth. 
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It is quite true that the relationships of society are just the external aspect of 
the habitual thoughts, sentiments, and actions of the men and women who compose 
it, and that the aspiration of the social reform, apart from individual regeneration, 
is as illusory as would be the effort to create a civilization without civilized men and 
women; but, on the other hand, the church needs to recognize more clearly than it 

_ has done that civilized men and women can only survive amid civilized laws and insti- 
tutions, and that it is part of its function to work for their establishment, that there 
_may be equilibrium between outer and inner. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Goats, Sheep, Men 


E HAVE SHORT sight if we think our church 
is the only one composed of unhalterable and 
independent people, both lay and ministerial. Let 
us see. The Record of the Church of England says: 
“A witty Irish dean said that the Church reminded him 
of nothing so much as of the fold Robinson Crusoe made for his 
goats. It was so large that the goats inside were as wild as 
the goats outside. There is cause for thought in this observa- 
tion, for undoubtedly there never was anything in the history 
of Christendom comparable to the contemporary Church of 
England. There is no conceivable theological opinion that 
does not find its advocate, and no exotic cult is too strange to 
be excluded from its public worship.” 

Query an informed person in any church, and the 
answer will be the same. Verbal conformity to 
dogma cannot take away from a person the in- 
domitable urge to be himself. 
not stay down. The soul is resurgent. No matter 
what people sign up to as their dogmatic belief 
under the compulsion of the church, they will be 
free. They are called “goats,” we suppose, because 
they career and charge upon their enclosure. The 
“sheep” are those who submit and bleat with de- 
vout timidity, may the Lord pity them! We are 
neither creature. God made us men. Nobody can 
make a fold for a man. 


The Publicity Man 


RECENT EDITORIAL spoke reprovingly of 
a certain “snappy” kind of publicity for the 
colleges. It stirred widespread interest and some 
difference of opinion. Several weeks later an 
address was delivered in New York by James 
Wright Brown, publisher of the professional jour- 
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nal, the Editor and Publisher, before the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journalism. He 
said: “The function of any publicity man is to em- 
phasize favorable news for his clients, and to sup- 
press unfavorable news. Such a person renders 
no service to the public interested in the truth. 
Publicity is a blatant fraud upon the public, and 
the publicity agent commits an outrage when he 
colors news to suit his client’s wishes.” This state- 
ment is severely strong, but it contains some of the 
truth we applied to the colleges. In our judgment, 
the American press has steadily declined in in- 
fluence and integrity by its willingness to become 
the composite house organ of the multifarious in- 
terests of society. There ought to be publicity 
men, and there ought to be editorial vigilance so 
that the public is not deceived and that it gets the 
whole truth. This is the only moral way, and 
eventually the only sound business way. Already 
eminent journalists are wrestling with the problem. 


Just Moderately Solemn 


[= THING that decided against a man who was ~ 


considered for an office was that he had no 
sense of humor. The speech that sealed the rejec- 
tion was in distrust for one who could not be, on 
occasion, playful, nonsensical. There was intui- 
tive reaction that the judgment was right. This is 
an actual instance. We turn the moral over to a 
lay writer, E. 8S. Martin, who says: “One suspects 
that solemn people do not see the whole of life, that 
they miss quite a lot of it; that they miss the pro- 
portions of things and regard various things as 
supremely important which are not really so im- 
portant as other things they do not notice. . . . So 
far as we can judge from what we can see of this 
world, it was not meant to be more than moderately 
solemn. 
The flowers are joyous. The birds are cheerful. 
. . . Do not cultivate solemnity as a virtue. You 
will get enough of it just as an incident of living.” 


The Register Index 


OR SEVERAL YEARS, requests for an annual 

index of the contents of THE REGISTER have in- 
creased to such numbers that we-are persuaded 
there is permanent need for such a reference. Now 
we have it. Librarians in cities, in colleges and 
universities have been among the most insistent 
ones. One of them remarked that this journal is 
the “Atlantic Monthly of religious papers,” that 
our articles have a quality not found in other 
church journals. The magazine features have been 
notable, as nearly every issue witnesses. Our 
writers are frequently among the noted persons in 
America. All of them say something. An index 
is a plain marker that stands against the files of 
lively and valuable articles which generally have 
more than transient value. How interesting the 
record is! We are surprised at the number of sub- 
jects THE REGISTER covers in a twelvemonth. Every 
significant event, and hundreds of interesting hap- 
penings, are set down. Even the news of the 


Its decorations, many of them, are gay. 
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churches we have indexed, for it is worth it. Take 
the work of religion of all faiths, the world around, 
—it is here. The wonder is, how concisely and 
thoroughly the field that belongs to a free journal 
has been covered. We say this in praise of the 
staff and the contributors. The first part of the 
index is printed to-day, and the final part will be 
printed next week. The pages are so placed in the 
paper that they may be removed, if desired, by open- 
ing the binding. 


Signs of Promise 


HE LONG-EXPECTED APPEAL of the 

younger generation of Presbyterian ministers 
has begun. One hundred of them, in all parts 
of the land, have addressed themselves to the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the denomi- 
nation, Dr. Charles R. Erdman. He is also chair- 
man of a commission of fifteen eminent clergymen 
and laymen who are studying the internal prob- 
lems of the church, which, it is admitted, are due 
almost entirely to the doctrinal cleavage that 
clearly divides the great communion. 


_ One earlier demonstration against the trying sit- 


uation was the letter of one hundred and fifty min- 
isters, most of them of distinction, which pleaded 
for a more elastic interpretation of the West- 


‘minster Confession suited to modern theological 


conditions. This was two years ago. It accom- 


- plished nothing officially, because the General As- 


sembly proceeded at Columbus last May to make 
more stringent than ever certain obligatory affir- 
mations, especially the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 

Never in its history of more than a century was 
the church so binding upon its ministers as it was 
in the 1925 Assefhbly. But it is natural that some 
such reaction should follow as that of the younger 
ministers. They cannot stand the tightened bonds. 
They are proceeding in a perfectly proper and in- 
deed admirable way to have themselves released 
from those inexorable vows made at ordination. 
And let us say that he does ill who harshly criti- 
cizes young men for making solemn creedal 
promises that seem unfaithful, at the beginning of 
their careers. Tee 

The situation is plain, when one thinks of it. All 
these men from their infancy onward have known 
only the discipline of orthodoxy. Their minds are 
fashioned by it and are filled with it. They cannot, 
in the very nature of the mind, be expected to 


' change to a totally different way of thinking. They 


are not dishonest. They are systematically drilled 
one way, and their intellects become committed to 
that habit because their intellects or any intellect 
can do nothing else. 

But other modernizing influences in these last 
years have come into their training, and these 
things are coming to ascendancy in their doctrinal 
thinking. These restive younger ministers say that 
the chief cause of distress in the church “is the 
wide difference of opinion in the church regarding 
the exact meaning of the subscription to the con- 
fession of faith.” There can be no peace, they say, 
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till the confusion of mind is ended. Finally, and 
remarkably,—‘We believe that the first and most 
necessary step toward securing and maintaining 
the peace, purity, and progress of our church is 
immediate co-ordination and such revision of the 
terms of subscription to the Westminster Confes- 
sion as will make unmistakably explicit that it is 
not a final and perfect test: of orthodoxy.” 

Wherever there is such a sign of promise, we 
rejoice. Any step, however small and cautious, 
toward freedom, is great news. We also long for 
another gain,—for “a larger and more efficient or- 
ganization of religious forces,” in the words of Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers. We have no pride of a par- 
ticular church. We will not bea sect. “We would 
gladly enter a larger and better church,” he adds, 
“provided only that it is not less free.” Is there 
such a church? Is such a church coming? 


Protecting English Churches 


DANGER is overpast, it is hoped, in the pro- 

tection of famous English churches, the 
architectural treasures of the country. Formerly, 
the care of these buildings was vested in individ- 
uals or small groups who had or might have little 
or no artistic knowledge and judgment. Their de- 
cisions were final. While not so much harm was 
done as might have been feared, we are told by the 
Manchester Guardian, there have been “gusts of 
critical fashion” which have taken the place of 
“sound critical authority.” The “boom” of early 
Gothic in the last century was a notorious example 
of the instability, and that led to such a reaction 
that the danger now is early Gothic will not receive 
its due place. “By gradually building up a system 
of advisory committees in each diocese, with a cen- 
tral committee to co-ordinate the work of them 
all,” the leaders have done much to protect the good 
in the old churches and to prevent the admittance 
of the bad in the new churches. Here is a leaf that 
may be taken from the English book for American 
denominations. 


They Got Him! 


OOD! The rum-running baronet, Sir Broder- 

ick Cecil Hartwell, is bankrupt. This titied 
gentleman organized a company to buy liquor and 
get it into our country. He tried to sell his shares 
to our own citizens. Our coast patrol went after 
his fleet and they got it boat by boat, and so they 
got him. Good! Thousands of cases of the stuff 
were taken. His losses were tremendous. The 
United States does mean business, and it will have 
its way, in prohibition. For every case of violation 
and evasion of the law, for every case of official 
crookedness in the federal service against liquor 
anarchists of high and low degree, there are a 
thousand cases of vigilant prevention and arrest 
and warning of which hardly any ever get into the 
papers and the minds of the people. Back your 
country for the sake of her honor and sobriety! 
Make her win! 


Europe’s Universities Are Her Best Hope 


What an Ohio professor says after a period of residence and study over there 


Soria, December 22. 

RANOE IS DYING,” said Herbert 

Adolphus Miller, Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Ohio, who 
has spent a large part of the summer in 
surveying conditions in the Old World. 
“She is exhausting herself by small wars, 
minimized Napoleonic struggles, and she 
is not taxing herself. It is my conviction 
that France in a few years will have 
sunk to the level of a third- or fourth-rate 
power. Great Britain is having a hard 
time, too. Even the Britons who were 
once rich are now poor. But she is fight- 
ing her game heroically, with a deter- 
mination to extricate herself from her 
difficulties. The one impressive fact about 
Europe as a whole is that she is carrying 
on her university work with redoubled 
energy. So long as that mental activity 
is carried on, she will continue to lift her- 
self out of the morass in which the end of 
the World War left her. 

“In my estimation, one of the unques- 
tioned successes among the new countries, 
the countries that were lifted out of their 
ashes by the war, is Czechoslovakia,” 
went on Professor Miller. “Czecho- 
slovakia, with her mixed population, is 
a remarkable exhibition of a country that 
appears to have solved all its racial prob- 
lems. You see, throughout Europe, coun- 
tries that are struggling with the racial 
problem, with indication of failure, in- 
yolying internal unrest. Such is not the 
case with Czechoslovakia. The Czecho- 
slovaks, led by their president, 
Masaryk, have solved their racial prob- 
lems with remarkable success. Let me 
point out that Mr. Masaryk, with his 
American background, is one of the most 
notable men in Europe. Mr. Masaryk 
stands for fairness, for equal opportunities 
for all races in Czechoslovakia, for 
equality of all before the law of Czecho- 


slovakia. It is this principle that has 
guided him in his dealings with all races— 
Germans, Ukrainians, Slovaks. 


“ALL OVER EUROPE you see nations 
insisting upon denying racial rights to 
minorities, seeking to weld them into 
their own race. Such is not the case in 
this remarkable country. Prague repre- 
sents the unusual spectacle of a city with 
four universities—Czech, German, Ukrai- 
nian, Slovak. Mr. Masaryk has closed 
his eyes to predictions of a German trouble. 
There is no German complication of. any 
kind in Czechoslovakia. Germans and 
Czechs are working together, shoulder to 
shoulder, for the upbuilding of their com- 
mon country. The German race is so well 
treated, and the opportunities offered to it 
are sO many—and so equal to the oppor- 
‘tunities offered to the Czechs—that they 
have set aside any resentment they might 
have had, and are proving themselves 
amply capable of living up to their new 
citizenship. In spite of their deep-seated 
race consciousness, they offer no difficul- 
ties to the Czechoslovakian administration. 
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8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THe REGISTER 


“This elimination of the ‘German peril’ 
by President Masaryk is one of the postwar 
achievements of Europe. It deserves 
world-wide recognition. It is a remark- 
able demonstration of the capacity of 
Czechoslovakia for civilization,” concluded 
Professor Miller impressively. 

“In contrast with Czechoslovakia is the 
State of Poland, which is well-nigh hope- 
less, continued the Professor from the 
University of Ohio, who was on his way 
to Constantinople and Angora to continue 
his observations. “Poland is dominated by 
a nobility without enlightenment. She is 
as far behind Czechoslovakia in the treat- 
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A FRIEND OF THE JEWS 


John Haynes Holmes, above, is yet candid to 

say that they must get rid of their pride as 

the Christians must get rid of their prejudice, 

and foster brotherhood and love among all 
peoples everywhere 


ment of every problem, racial, religious, 
and economic, as can well be imagined. 
It is my prediction that Poland, which 
awaited for so many years the restoration 
of an independent national life, is on the 
verge of a collapse at its very beginning. 
A reactionary nobility is a heavy handicap 
for any nation to deal with.” 

“In your estimation, will Russia be 
restored to successful national life?” asked 
your European correspondent. 

“Russia I cannot discuss in any detail, 
although I was there several months ago,” 
answered Dr. Miller. “But in a general 
way I am willing to say that, in my con- 
viction, Russia is coming back, in the 
sense that she will resume her economic 
place in the world, as the one great factor 
in men’s minds when they are considering 
the future of nations. j 

“It seems to me that the Baltic proy- 


inces are coming back to Russia. The 
Baltic provinces, since their separation 
from Russia under the stress of the 
Bolshevik régime, have demonstrated a 
wonderful educational reyival. The uni- 
versities of Dorpat, of Kovno, of Hel- 
singfors, are wonderful manifestations of 
educational activity. They are attracting 
large numbers of students, and their 
academic atmosphere is profoundly im- 
pressive. But the Baltic states are 
economically dependent upon Russia. It 
is my prediction_that their resumption of 
economic relations with that country will 
begin in a few years with the opening of 
negotiations to establish a community of 
economic interests. That, in my estima- 
tion, is inevitable—and it will come soon. 
The return of Russia to her force great- 
ness is not far off, either.” 

“What is the result of your observations 
in Germany, Professor?” 


‘HIGHLY ENCOURAGING,” replied 
Dr. Miller. “I was in Berlin for several 
weeks this autumn. And I was impressed 
with the indications of Germany’s capacity 
to survive. I will venture the prediction 
that Germany will soon resume her place 
in the world economically and culturally. 
Mind you, the restoration of Germany's 


empire is unlikely, as things stand now. 


But in every other respect, Germany will 
resume her former place in the world. 
As compared with France, for instance, 
Germany is vastly better off. I will ven- 
ture the assertion that when all has been 
said and done, it will be found that Ger- 
many has won the World War. The Ger- 
man people are demonstrating vast stay- 
ing powers, enormous reconstructive might. 
Under the operation of the Dawes Plan, 
the Germans are certainly forging ahead.” 

“You consider, then, that the world is 
showing signs of health after the war?” 
your correspondent asked the professor 
of sociology from the University of Ohio. 

“I consider the state of health of Europe 
on the whole very good,” he replied. “The 
great symptom of this moral health is 
the revival of learning in the Old World. 
European youth is studying as it never 
studied before. That is true of the whole 
extent of Europe, from the Baltic to the 
Balkans, which I have studied several 
times since the war. Even in this country, 
with all its financial difficulties, the work 
which the national university is doing is 
amazing me. I shall tell America, on my 
return, that Europe is displaying remark- 
able health. The great handicap under 
which European education is suffering, as 
compared with American and English, is 
the fact that continental education is state- 
controlled, as well as initiated by the 
state. It is an element of superiority in 
American, as well as English education, 
that it possesses the advantage of being 
privately controlled. That is a difference 
between us and continental Europe that 
deserves to be taken into serious aceount. 
The fact remains, however, that Europe is 
studying. And that fact gives me hope — 
for the best.” 
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(CHURCHES, LIKE INDIVIDUALS, 

~ have to undergo processes of educa- 
tion and development before they can un- 
derstand what is meant by their existence 
and realize the possibilities which are the 
charter of their life. The growth of all 
moral and spiritual personality consists 
in a deepening response to reality and a 


widening intercourse with environment.. 


Selfhood is not a bare, empty unity, but 
the organization of material which is con- 
tributed by our senses and activities; and 
these are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with that multitudinous and infinitely rich 
world in which we live—a world of facts, 
laws, movements—physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social. The central strain of 
consciousness is fed from all these tribu- 
taries; when their inflow ceases, in- 
dividuality becomes reduced to a meager 
without volume or momentum. 
The human mind has become enlarged 
and expanded, it has acquired unprece- 
dented power and nobler empire, by 
leaving behind its small preconceptions 
and prejudices, being prepared to let them 
go, and moving out into converse with 
the great encompassing truths of nature 
and history. These may at first have 
seemed cold, impersonal, and inimical, but 
long experience has over and over again 
demonstrated that a resolute trust in them 
and a loyal acceptance of them trans- 
forms them into the grand allies of life 
and progress. As the plant can only grow 
to its flower if the root draws in the nutri- 
tive elements of the soil, so personality 
ean only unfold and reach florescence as 
it maintains a vital interchange and com- 
merce with cosmic forces and the under- 
ranges of creation. 

_ Jesus summed up the principle of de- 
velopment with that picturesqueness with 
which his genius was wont to make truth 
unforgettable, when he said, “Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die 
it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

And that holds of the church. If it is 
concerned with itself alone, concentrates 
its interests and efforts on its own survival 
as a separate and distinct entity in the 
world, it will perish. Selfishness, which is 
the very essence of corruption, must be 
particularly fatal to an institution whose 
fundamental claim is to represent the 
divine ideal in human society. The 
Church can live in the world only by 
living for the world. It must forget it- 
self in the passion of its love for God and 
Humanity; it must lose itself in its mes- 
sage and its mission. Its soul must be 


the soul of mankind aglow with the 
emotion of the Ideal and struggling in 
unwearied travail to evolve that world- 
order of co-ordinated mutual service and 
harmonious fellowship which has to be 


out of the heavens and 


down 
on this earth. 
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A letter from England on a recent significant 


R. NICOL CROSS 


Correspondent of THn REGISTER 


It is quite true that the relationships of 
society are just the external aspect of 
the habitual thoughts, sentiments, and 
actions of the men and women who com- 


pose it, and that the aspiration of the 


social reform, apart from individual re- 
generation, is as illusory as would be the 
effort to create a civilization without 
civilized men and women; but, on the 
other hand, the church needs to recognize 
more clearly than it has done that civilized 
men and women ¢an only survive amid 
civilized laws and institutions, and that 
it is part of its function to work for their 
establishment, that there may be equilib- 
rium between outer and inner. 

I think it may be justly said that 
events and circumstances have as a matter 
of fact led the more alert and vital part 
of British Christianity to see this truth, 
with the consequence that it has organ- 
ized itself in various ways in order to 


become a more united and effective force 


in shaping social and national policies. 

One of the most striking forms which 
this larger church consciousness has taken 
is the formation of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches. 

The Sixth meeting of the British Council 
of the Alliance took place in London in 
December. So far, it has been mainly 
occupied with the definition of its aims 
and policy, and in making more real its 
representative character as the organ of 
the churches of Great Britain on ques- 
tions of international import. There are 
now six hundred congregations in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland affiliated to the 
Council, and our own denomination has 
been swift in its response, as might be 
expected from its fine civic and humani- 
tarian traditions, to no small extent rein- 
forced by the great spirit and witness of 
the historic leaders of American Uni- 
tarianism. But it is naturally a slow 
business to mobilize on a large scale the 
big Christian denominations for such en- 
terprises. The Scottish Committee, how- 
ever, is on the move, and another year is 
likely to make a difference north of the 


‘border. 


An important duty at this meeting was 
the appointment of a president in place of 
the late Bishop of Oxford, who added to 
simplicity strength, and to faith fearless- 
ness as a leader of the cause of inter- 
national peace. His successor will be the 
Bishop-elect of Ripon, a comparatively 
young man who made his mark during the 
war and is widely popular in England. 

It requires considerable tact and diplo- 
macy to maintain the unity of a Council 
composed of members who embody the 
eaution of Scottish Presbyterianism and 
others who want to bring the Kingdom of 
Heaven more expeditiously. Leaders like 
Principal Garvie and the Dean of Worces- 
ter indicate what is no doubt a fact, 
that on the whole English religious forces: 


movement 


are in advance of Scottish in eagerness 
to make their infiuence count in encourag- 
ing all the measures of statesmanship 
for organizing peace in Europe and the 
world. 

But the Council gave evidence that the 
churches are not prepared to go as far 
as other bodies, like the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the ‘“Arbitrate First 
Bureau,” in committing their constituency 
beforehand to a refusal to support or 
participate in any future war, as neces- 
sarily and under all circumstances anti- 
Christian and criminal, though Dr. F. W. 
Norwood of London, the successor to the 
pulpit occupied at one time by Dr. J. 
Fort Newton, expressed the uneasy con- 
science of some that the churches should 
not be led to take the line of abstention 
from support of any government which 
resorted to war after refusing to submit its 
case to arbitration. 

The Council may be justified in its atti- 
tude on the ground that to a large extent 
the membership of the churches which it 
represents, is not really and at heart 
Christian, and also because complete con- 
fidence in the judicial impartiality of in- 
ternational courts and in their power to 
subdue national recalcitrancy is still pre- 
mature and can only be built up gradually 
by future experience. Accordingly, the 
Council is going for the policy of creating 
throughout Christendom representative 
church councils for promoting that spirit 
of friendship and good will among peoples 
out of which the will to peace grows, 
with its necessary instruments. 

It is considering the means by which 
the culture of world peace and brother- 
hood can be introduced into the religious 
teaching in the schools and training col- 
leges of the land, and is organizing a 
bureau to make arrangements by which 
children and young folk of one country 
can come and live for a time in the 
families of another. In these ways it is 
weaving the threads of mutual knowledge 
and friendship into the web of inter- 
national relationships. 

It has further expressed by resolutions 
its gratitude for the growing influence of 
the League of Nations, as indicated in 
the rapid successful intervention in the 
recent and highly dangerous Greco- 
Bulgarian conflict, and in the Locarno 
Treaty between Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. These events have put new 
heart and hope and confidence into the 
peace forces of England and Europe, and 
they hail the coming of the preliminary 
Conference on Disarmament as another 
sign that the noble spirit of humanity is 
still marching on, if only slowly and 
hesitatingly, in the Old World. We enter 
into the No Man’s Land of 1926 under the 
banners of faith and hope. We are not 
downhearted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Courageous Men! 

To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A minister of an evangelical church in 
this vicinity has just announced a new 
series of addresses on the Modern View 
of Religion, and has distributed circulars 
containing the following statements: 
“There is real need for a restatement of 
our deep and abiding religious truths. 
The chureh is carrying too much un- 
claimed baggage, and the time is coming 
when a great deal of it will have to be 
sold to the highest bidder. ‘It is clear,’ 
says Dr. Kirsopp Lake, ‘that men will 
not long be willing or able to have one 
view of the universe for ordinary pur- 
poses, and another for the exploitation of 
religion. ... The religion of to-morrow 
will doubtless devise a method which will 
satisfy both intellect and soul.’ It is time 
that we dispensed with a lot of super- 
fluous traditionalism, such as the notion 
that the world was created in six days, 
or the Fall of Man, or that death came 
as a result of sin, or that man was made 
by God directly.” Another minister of the 
same denomination in a town near-by 
resigned from a ministerial association in 
another State because it would not fellow- 
ship Unitarians, and moved that from 
their title, “Evangelical Christian’ the 
word Christian be omitted. These minis- 
ters have country churches, and, though 
able men, are not prominent outside their 
vicinity. Their action may be taken as 
not exceptional, but symptomatic. it 
takes more courage of conviction, more 
daring, more outspoken honesty, for such 
men in their place to come out boldly and 
uncompromisingly for freedom in religion 
than it does for any of us to speak out 
where we are. I beg.of you space to 
report this significant announcement. 1 
believe such men have the unstinted sym- 
pathy and approval of every minister of 
our denomination, and that we are all glad 
to have their co-operation in their place 
if they cannot come over to ours. They 
are more in number than we realize. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. JoHN W. Day. 


For Elder Ministers 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

My mother, Mrs. John Lewis Marsh, 
and I read THE REGISTER with much in- 
terest every week and congratulate you 
upon its leadership, its inspiration, and 
its refinement of thought and style. I 
am glad that Unitarianism as you express 
it is so frankly open and uncompromising, 
as well as so generous and patient 
with the liberals in other churches. There 
seems to be a new mission for us of which 
you are the prophet press. In reading the 
plea for a home for old ministers on page 
10 of the January 7 issue, we wondered 
if it could be possible and pleasant to use 
Meadville for this purpose. When the 
school moves to Chicago, might there not 
be Meadville property which could be 
transformed into a congenial and comfort- 
able place, surrounded by happy tradi- 
tions, connected with the “corporate 
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business” which must still be transacted 
there, and in what must still be a beautiful 
spot? That is already a Unitarian hearth- 
stone; would® it make a cheery fire- 
light for those who have no other place 
to call their own? I think my father 
would have felt some comfort in returning 
to the scene of his youthful Alma Mater 
had he been left alone. It seems to me it 
is worth considering, and so I call it to 


your attention, and that of the minister - 


who wrote the plea. There might be in 
Meadville some work which such older 
ministers could do which, though it be 
without compensation, would give them a 
feeling of some usefulness to the denomina- 
tion as their final service in this world; 
a promotion, not a charity! 


WASHINGTON, D.C. GENEVIEVE MARSH. 


Magazines for Szeged 

To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Last year an appeal was made for a 
few magazines to be sent to the Library 
at Szeged, Hungary. Dr. Florence Buck 
gave the Century and the Yale Review. 
Is anyone ready to contribute these 
magazines, sending them monthly after 


s ‘ 9 
having read them? Louis C. Cornisu. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASs. 


Not Opposed to a School 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

To remove confusion which might pre- 
vent united action, I wish to assure Mrs. 
Spencer and all others interested in the 
establishment of a girls’ school in Mead- 
ville that they will meet no opposition from 
our committee. 

The committee was appointed by the 
Board of Trustees with the understanding 
that we were to work the establishment of 
a-boys’ school. A school was our first 
desire, and I am confident that it is yet ‘of 
every member. This desire was shared 
by all the ministers of the Meadville Con- 
ference and many others of the Middle 
West. It was the subject of several confer- 
ences and considerable correspondence, but 
we were unable to find any financial sup- 
port for the enterprise. During this effort 
we discovered the desire for a Home for 
the Aged, which did have financial back- 
ing. This new project was not at once 
adopted by the committee: it was not until 


after a conference with President Morgan’ 


of Antioch College that the hope of es- 
tablishing the school was given up and an 
agreement reached to present the case 
for the Home. 

I am confident that the entire Board of 
Trustees of the Theological School would 
prefer to pass over the grounds and build- 
ings to a boys’ or girls’ school rather than 
to any other possible use. 

I say this because the place has been 
consecrated to education, and not because 
I disparage the philanthropy which would 
make a little easier the lot of lonely old 
people. We all know that an institutional 
home is a second best, and that no one 
accepts it who can do better; but we are 
not for that reason excused for neglect- 
ing to provide the lesser good. I am quite 


sure that there was no thought of empty- 
ing the many excellent Homes already 
established, or of doing more than to 
provide a place for the cases of exceptional 
need in our isolated liberal churches,—a 
need that has presented itself painfully to 
many of us. 

This, however, is not urged in opposition 
to a school ; convinced of such a possibility, 
the committee will support it whole- 


heartedly. L. W. MASon. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Quoting Professor Hocking 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In view of the fact that the Church is 
passing through an era of transition— 
making controversy inevitable—and that 
the view prevails in some quarters that 
true liberalism is consistent only with a 
passive indifference and that a militant 
liberalism is synonymous with bigotry and 
intolerance, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to fhe enclosed excerpts 
from “Human Nature and Its Remaking” 
by Prof. W. E. Hocking (pages 156-159). 

J. FRANKLIN BURKHART. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


“Tf moral disagreement is one of the in- 
cidents of moral growth; and if it is the 
business of men to incorporate their con- 
victions in action,—as it is—there is no 
escape from the occasional dilemma be- 
tween fighting for your conviction and 
letting your conviction fail by avoiding 
hostilities. ; 

“What I conceive as right I am bound to 
work for, and if need be to fight for. The 
distinction between working and fighting 
is gradual: in either case I am opposing 
myself to what opposes my purpose. The 
difference lies in the amount of faith I 
have in my opponent, and in the time and 
effort I can subtract from my work to 
accomplish his conversion. There comes 
a time at which I must decide that he 
that is not for me is against me; to defer 
this decision is as evil as to hasten 


“Perhaps it is superfluous to point out the 
moral peril of warfare; yet it may serve 
a purpose in measuring the moral peril of 
the alternative. The dangers of hostility 
are obvious; but those of peace are incom- 
parably deceitful. 

“It was Thomas Hobbes who adopted the 
maxim ‘Seek peace and pursue it,’ as the 
first law not of love but of enlightened 
selfishness. As the wrongs which I haye 
not combated and might have combated 
are indefinitely more numerous than the 
selfish interests for which I have fought, 
it appears to me that incomparably the 
greater bulk of moral error is that which 
enters the will under the garb of peace. 

“The moral seductiveness of peace lies 
in its method of dealing with wrong; it 
is apt to deal with it as an unclean per- 
son deals with dirt,—by preferring not to 
recognize its existence, hence leaving it 
unmet and uncured. The clean soul is mili- 
tantly eager to find the dirt: the true 
lover of peace with a similar obsession 
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Y large majorities in both houses, the 

recent General Convention [of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church] voted to 
drop the Thirty-nine Articles from the 
Prayer Book; though ratification of that 
yote three years later is necessary before 
it can be effective. The Articles are not 
thereby repudiated or repealed, but they 
will assume their proper place in the per- 
spective of Anglican history as a weighty 
document of the sixteenth century, which 
served its purpose and had great influence 
in succeeding centuries. 

We observe in some of our contempora- 
ries rather severe criticism of this action, 
together with the time-honored fear that 
in dropping the Articles from the Prayer 
Book we shall be losing some sort of bul- 
wark against Rome. 

It is a curious point of view. Protestant 
critics seem to think that the Articles 


-eontain an enumeration of differences be- 


tween the Anglican and Roman com- 
munions. But what is the chief difference 
between the two? Certainly it is the fun- 
damental difference over the papacy. But 
from first to last, the Articles contain no 
reference to the papacy nor to the pope. 
Consequently, on the hypothesis of these 
yaliant Protestant stalwarts, we have no 
difference with Rome concerning the 
papacy ! ; 

As a matter of fact, every intelligent 
churchman ought to know that the Articles 
have to do with the internal affairs of 
the English Church alone. They belong 
to a day in which it was still believed pos- 
sible to include all Englishmen within the 
communion of the Church of England. 
The yiolent changes backward and _ for- 
ward in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Mary seemed to demand some 
authoritative expressions by Church and 
Crown concerning not only the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian religion, but also 
the current controversies. Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, and Romanism were largely 
prevalent in the Church, and it seemed 
necessary to make authoritative declara- 
tions such as might enable the Church 
of England to hold the advocates of all 
these within her communion without com- 
mitting the Church to any of their theories. 

The caution of the Church in pronounc- 
ing on most of these is remarkable. Over- 
stress on practices, often themselves legiti- 
mate, is condemned, rather than the prac- 
tices themselves. ... 

- Yet when direct condemnation of abuses 
was necessary, the Church did not mince 
words in saying so: “It is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain any thing that is 
contrary to God’s Word written.” ‘““Romish 
doctrine concerning” certain subjects “is a 
fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God.” Public 
prayer and sacraments “in a tongue not 
understanded of the people” are also 
“plainly repugnant to the Word of God.” 
The particular definition of the mode of 
the Real Presence commonly known as 
Transubstantiation is condemned, but only 
with the cautious identification, “or the 


change of the substance of Bread and 


Our subscribers will be repaid by 
careful reading of the editorial re- 
printed from the January 9 issue of 
the Living Church. Few persons are 
aware of the retirement (as it is in- 
tended) of one of the historic creedal 
statements. Indeed, the whole story 
is exceedingly interesting. The Liy- 
ing Church view must be read, of 
course, as that of the organ of the 
Catholic party of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. When they refer 
to Catholic creeds and sacraments as 
still having authority, they mean ail 
the accepted formulas of the ancient 
church, except the doctrine of the 
papacy. The Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed are “Catholic.” The 
progressive Churchman, of the same 
Protestant Episcopal Church, would 
have a different attitude. 


Wine,” thereby recognizing that the term 
then current might not invariably signify 
an interpretation that should justify the 
condemnation. As a matter of fact, the 
exact meaning of the term to-day is a 
matter of much debate among scholars, 
and Anglicans have gradually perceived 
that not only the sixteenth-century Romish 
explanation but any attempted explanation 
of the manner of the Real Presence what- 
ever must necessarily pass beyond the 
bounds of what the Church is authorized 
to declare. The condemnation of a par- 
ticular doctrine concerning the “sacrifices 
of Masses, in the which it was commonly 
said that the priest did offer Christ for 
the quick and the dead, to have remission 
of pain or guilt,” struck at one of the 
most revolting of the medizval abuses 
which, happily, is now obsolete, at least 
among Anglicans. The expression some- 
times used to-day, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, or the Eucharistic Sacrifice, means 
something totally different from what is 
there condemned. 

All this is understandable of a day when 
England was torn with religious contro- 
versies, and only a few years after men 
had been burned at the stake for their 
beliefs. One wonders at the moderation 
of it all. 

But nearly four centuries have passed 
since that day. The attempt to hold all 
Englishmen in the communion of the 
Church failed and was ultimately aban- 
doned. Romans seceded from the Church. 
Puritans fought against it, made the use 
of the Prayer Book a penal offense, and 
finally set up rival organizations, abandon- 
ing the old Church, as Romans had done 
a century earlier. German Protestantism, 
entering with William and Mary and the 


.Georges, stifled much of the Catholic life 


of the Church. The conditions of the six- 
teenth century passed away. And, finally, 
we are thinking now of the Church in 
America, where people from all lands and 
from many religious heredities are trying 
to become fused together. All of us alike 
are trying to outlive and outgrow the his- 
toric hatreds and divisions of the old 
countries. We are determined that 


~ Retiring the Thirty-nine Articles 


What the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church has done 


America shall not be a glorified Balkan 
state. : 

Why should this American Church con- 
tinue to display conspicuously the docu- 
ment that most reproduces the era of 
greatest religious turbulence? 

But there is a more fundamental rea- 
son than that for dropping the Thirty-nine 
Articles from the Prayer Book.- These 
did not stay the schisms from the Church 
as had been hoped. As each group aban- 
doned the Church, each issued for itself 
just such a pronunciamento explanatory 
of its position as the Thirty-nine Articles; 
and in most cases, these various elaborate 
documents supplanted the Creeds them- 
selves in popular estimation. Most of 
them, also, failed to emulate the tactful 
comprehensiveness of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. Only these latter made the attempt 
to hold a whole nation into the unity of 
a single Church; the later ones were 
frankly the platforms of sects that had 
gone out from the historic Church. 

The wave of sect-making, each with ex- 
tremely explicit and detailed articles of 
belief, long washed up on the shores of 
time, but it is receding to-day. We are 
trying now, not to define every conceivable 
religious question with painful accuracy, 
ruling out those who contest the dot of 
an “i” or the crossing of a “t,’ in our 
definitions, but to find a way to return 
again to a broken unity. Penitence is the 
first step—and it is hard for any of us 
to take it, for all our fathers shared in 
the sins that created the divisions. But 
the second step must be the practical 
abandonment—not necessarily the formal 
repudiation at the outset—of the long and 
precise formulas that express our divisions. 

We cannot indefinitely talk about our 
desire for unity while failing to take 
steps to set the example to others. 

All sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
century formulas of doctrine must go—if 
we are ever to have unity. Not one of 
these is the clear voice of an undivided 
Chureh. If we believe our Anglican Ar- 
ticles to be vastly more defensible than 
the later confessions of faith that grew 
up in such profusion, so much the more 
have we to contribute to the cause of unity 
by setting them aside; and that we have 
taken the first step toward doing this 
before we meet the representatives of a 
great part of the Christian world in the 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
places us in the most advantageous posi- 
tion in that body. We have ceased to 
preach something that we shrink from 
practicing. We can, in good conscience, 
ask the rest of the Christian world to 
do that which we have set the example of 
doing. We can lay stress upon adherence 
te the Catholic creeds and the Catholic 
sacraments as the bonds of unity without 
having the uncomfortable feeling that we 
are not willing to do what we are ask- 
ing others to do. 

Of course, absolute unanimity cannot be 
expected ; the Church never is unanimous 
in these days of differences. But we could 
wish that bitter recrimination might be 
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Religion Around the World 


Purchase Unitarian Church 
Following Creedal Division 


The purchase by the First Trinity Bap- 
tist Church in Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
the Unitarian Church property is a recent 
chapter in two stories: one, of the healthy 
growth and ambitious building plans of 
the Unitarian Chureh in that city (THe 
Reaister, January 14); the other, of a 
split in a local Baptist church over the 
modernist-fundamentalist issue as it af- 
fects foreign missions, a split not wholly 
unlike the cleavages that marked the rise 
of Unitarianism in New England. © 

Rev. Franklin G. Huling was _ pas- 
tor of Immanuel Baptist Church in Salt 
Lake City, the largest Baptist church in 
Utah. He is an ardent fundamentalist. 
He recommended that Immanuel Church— 
to use his own words—‘‘designate its funds 
to Baptist missionaries true to God’s 
word.” He tells the story in a printed 
pamphlet. This message, he said, made a 
few members furious, and they decided 
to ‘mouth-cuff” the preacher. The con- 
troversy deepened and grew more acute, 
involving the State Convention. It culmi- 
nated in two dramatic incidents. 
Mr. Huling went to the church to work 
in his study on a morning last May, he 
found the door locked and a policeman on 
guard. Three days later, on a Sunday, 
boys and girls of the Bible School found 
themselves locked out, and marched to 
the unused Congregational Church, which 
the fundamentalist group had rented. Mr. 
Huling relates these and many other epi- 
sodes in contending that the modernist 
party in the church—the minority party— 
acted in an unfair and high-handed man- 
ner. 

Mr. Huling resigned, the two parties 
agreed not to carry the affair to the courts, 
the modernists retained control and kept 
the property of Immanuel Church, and 
Mr. Huling’s cohorts organized the First 
Trinity Baptist Church. 

There is a measure of wisdom in one 
paragraph of Mr. Huling’s story: 

“May God open the eyes of those who 
think that peace and unity are desirable 
above all things. Right is more precious 
than peace. ... It is vastly more impor- 
tant to have a strong testimony for His 
Word maintained in Salt Lake City than 
to have apparent ‘unity’ in Immanuel 
Church. Long-time members say that Im- 
manuel Church has not been united for 
years.” 


Islamic Fundamentalism Wins 


The Minister of Justice in the Egyptian 
Cabinet refused to dismiss Sheikh Aly 
Abdel Razek from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Al Azhar in Cairo for heresy. 
The Sheikh’s conviction and sentence of 
dismissal from the University were noted 
in Tue Register of September 17. In con- 
sequence, this minister was forced to re- 
sign from the Cabinet. Now two of his 
progressive fellow members haye also re- 
signed as a protest against this victory 
of Islamic fundamentalism. -It will be in- 


teresting to see whether Egypt ultimately 
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follows the example of Turkey in divore- 
ing church and state. 

Another interesting point in Sheikh 
Aly’s heresies is his argument that the 
Koran should be translated into modern 
languages for use in his country. But 
Moslem fundamentalists contend that 
Arabie is the sacred language, much as 
Roman Catholics look upon Latin, and, 
the Christian Century reports, they have 
procured a government order refusing cus- 
toms clearance for a consignment of 
Korans in English. 


Russian Case to Higher Court 


The decision of Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court confirming 
the right of Metropolitan John 8. Kedrov- 
sky to be archbishop of the Russian 
Church in America (THE Re@istEerR, De- 
cember 17) has been taken to the state 
Court of Appeals. Kedrovsky was the 
appointee of the present Reformed Church 
in Russia, and the decision recognized the 
validity of the Second Sobor, under whose 
legislative authority the appointment was 
made, and the new order was given or- 
ganization and authority. It is reported 
that the ousted archbishop, Platon. Rod- 
jesvensky, who was the appointee of 
Patriarch Tikhon, will be represented in 
the appeal by George Zabriskie. Mr. 
Zabriskie is the chancellor of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of New York, and was the 
leading attorney of the church in the legal 
action that ended in the deposition of 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown. 


In Honor of the Real Presence 


Roman Catholics in Chieago, Ill, are 
preparing to entertain one million loyal 
Catholics from all over the world who 
are expected to attend the twenty-eighth 
International Eucharistic Congress to be 
held in that city next June. This will 
be the first time that the Congress comes 
to the United States. 

The Eucharist is the central fact of 
Catholic worship. Upon the doctrine of 
the living presence of Jesus Christ in the 
“Sacrament of the Altar,” the whole struc- 
ture of Roman Catholic faith has been 
built. Hence, as Hugene Weare writes 
in America, it is little wonder that pious 
Catholics have been eager to stimulate 
increased devotion to the Eucharist. Out 
of this eagerness have grown the Eucha- 
ristic Congresses, the first of which was 
held in Lille, France, in 1881. The first 
Congress in North America was at 
Montreal, P.Q., fifteen years ago. 

The sole motif of the Congress, as Mr.. 
Weare puts it, is a spiritual one. It is 
not ungenerous to add that such a Con- 
gress in Chicago, as it was in London and 
Amsterdam, is at the same time an open 
move toward the spiritual conquest of a 
country where the dominant religion and 
spiritual temper of the people is not 
Roman Catholic. Many non-Catholies will 
be profoundly and favorably impressed; 
some may be converted. 


“Tolerance” Cheap Word— 
Cadman 


Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, who recently ad- 
dressed enthusiastic gatherings in the Mid- 
dle West on good will between peoples of ~ 
yarious religious and racial groups, had 
something to say at Indianapolis, Ind., 
about “tolerance”: 

“What is the ideal we seek in the Ameri- 
can group mind? Do you say tolerance? 
Were one to say to his wife, ‘Mary, I 
tolerate you,’ what would be likely to 
happen? Tolerance is a cheap word of 
political origin. We do not seek tolerance. 
We seek brotherhood, understanding, co- 
operation. It is the great business of re- 
ligion to unite, and not to divide. To our 
shame be it confessed that the church has 
lagged behind the chambers of commerce, 
the community fund, the boards of educa- 
tion in encouraging people of different 
faiths to work together. But the last 
and biggest task of unification cannot be 
done by the chamber of commerce, or the 
community chest. It is lasting unification 
in brotherhood through service, and this 
task must be done by the church.” 


Dr. Poling’s New Office 


Daniel A. Poling, president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor and co- 
minister of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City, has become a trustee 
and the director of the James C. Penney 
Foundation, which seeks particularly to 
give persons a chance in life through vo- 
cational training and placement. 

Mr. Penney founded a chain of general 
merchandise stores, which in a little more 
than twenty years have grown to the num- 
ber of seven hundred, and which during 
the past year did a business of approxi- 


mately $90,000,000. Four years ago, when 
Mr. Penney established the Foundation, 


he placed back of it the vast resources 
of his business, intending to make the 
Foundation speak for his spirit and his 
life purpose. An example of Mr. Penney’s 
ideal and method is the recent purchase of 
150,000 acres of land in Florida, which he 
has divided into two hundred and fifty 
farms. Farmers selected for their fitness 
to raise fruits and vegetables will have the 
privilege to buy the farms on long-term 
payments. } 

His chain store business is another story 
of the Golden Rule in industry. Each 
employee is a potential partner and owner, 
his future being conditioned only by his 
character and ability. There is a system 
of profit-sharing. Every employee is given 
the same chance Mr. Penney himself has 
had. free nH 

The committee which is preparing for 
the World Conference on Faith and Order 
in 1927 has made what it probably con- 
siders a promising gesture toward church 
unity. It says in the agenda that the re- 
unifed church “should profess ‘its belief 
in the truths set forth in the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds,” and that “every ordi- 
nation must be by a bishop and every con- 
secration by at least three bishops.” — 
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In one of the most characteristic of his recent essays, Mr. Mencken indicates the opportunity 
awaiting the novelist who shall take the trail already blazed by Sinclair Lewis, and give the world 
a further study of Babbitt as he exists in various other occupations and professions. Mr. Mencken © 
suggests the possibilities latent in the personalities of the college president and the minister. 


Clerical Babbitts 


id 


Surely, a great 


story could be written around a clerical Babbitt, the minister who is a go-getter and a booster, who always plays 
safe, whose sermons are of the pink cotton-wool variety, pledsant to hear, bromidic, and resounding, but ab- 
solutely lacking in teeth; the sort of man who, worldly and “one of the boys,” possesses little spiritual culture 
or prophetic vision. Who will undertake to paint his portrait? 


The Sage of Slabsides 
MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
By Clara Barrus. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Miffiin Company. $12.50. 

Happy the man who has for his bi- 
ographer an understanding friend. Dr. 
Clara Barrus, who perhaps understood 
John Burroughs better than any other 
human being, was such a friend, especially 


chosen by the eminent naturalist to write 


the story of his life. With rare tact and 
literary charm she has allowed Mr. Bur- 
roughs to tell the story largely in his own 
words, confining herself, for the most part, 
to running comments on extracts from his 
own letters and journals. Thus it may 
be said that although John Burroughs 
portrays himself, the portrait could not 
be so lifelike and valuable were it not for 
the art and good judgment displayed by 
Dr. Barrus. From a voluminous mass of 
material she has chosen what reveals the 
real John Burroughs, what the reader 
wishes most to know. Eliminating her- 
self as much as possible from the picture, 
the reader is nevertheless always conscious 
of her gracious personality, the charm of 
her authorship. They pervade the book 
as the perfume of a rose pervades a room. 

Biography is the most interesting kind 
of history. It gives historic events the 
personal touch. Just as Paul Revere 
Frothingham’s Edward Everett presents a 
eross-section of American political life 
during the formative period of our national 
existence so this life of John Burroughs 
presents a cross-section of American men 
of letters for the last sixty years. Mr. 
Burroughs knew personally most of the 
important authors of his day, and was un- 
usually free in jotting down his comments 
on what he considered their excellencies 
and defects. So, as we saunter through 
the pages of these two large volumes, we 
come into intimate association with Emer- 
son, Bronson, Alcott, Trowbridge, Howells, 
Bradford Torrey, John Muir, John Fiske, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Mark Twain, and 
hundreds of well-known writers in every 
field of literature. His descriptions have 
no half-tones. They are always in black- 
and-white, but ever graphic. Walt Whit- 
man was his particular friend and hero. 
He considered him the greatest American 


we . 
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poet. Nothing angered him so much as 
criticism of Whitman. He never tired 
of writing panegyrics in his journal of the 
author of Leaves of Grass. 

If the reader, coming to this work, ex- 
pects to find the picture of a saint, he will 
be disappointed. Miss Barrus has por- 
trayed a real man, neither saint nor sinner, 
but a man with faults and foibles as well 
as great virtues and a very real and compel- 
ling charm. Here was a life spent for the 
most part in a rural environment of peace 
and contentment, his days taken up with 
the cultivation of grapes and small fruits, 
with building various picturesque shacks 
and houses, with receiving hundreds and 
even thousands of nature lovers who 
sought him at “Slabsides” and “Woodchuck 
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Lodge” ; with roaming the woods and fields 
and closely observing, with a seeing eye, 
interesting traits in the animal and plant 
worlds; above all, with the writing of in- 
numerable nature articles, packed with 
the wisdom of a reflective, discriminating 
mind. Remote from towns, his was essen- 
tially a mental life, abounding in medita- 
tion, feeling, aspiration. He became a 
part of Nature and Nature put her stamp 
upon his generous spirit. 

Nothing in Nature was foreign to his life. 
He loved the wake-robin and all the other 
wild flowers, especially the April blossoms. 
He never failed to note, with gladdened 
heart, the return of the birds, and to study 
the intimacies of their home lives.. He 
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also possessed a wonderful capacity for 
friendship. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas 
A. Edison, Henry Ford, and hundreds of 
well-known and unknown men and women 
sought him out. Such friendships, once 
formed, were abiding, and lasted through 
life. His tender heart beat in sympathetic 
sorrow for the woes of the world. The 
World War profoundly upset him, and in 
his journal he gave free vent to his anger 
against that nation which had precipitated 
the conflict. His modesty is seen in his 
refusing to allow himself to be addressed 
as “Doctor,” although repeatedly honored 
with university degrees. He loved the old 
farm house where he was born, and finally 
secured possession of it. He saw life and 
Nature with clear vision, was absolutely 
honest with himself. Nothing stirred him 
more deeply than to find an author taking 
liberties with the facts of Nature, telling 
yarns that he knew must be falsehoods. 
Hence, his caustic criticisms of the “Nature 
fakirs.” He loved homely tasks—sap boil- 
ing, building stone walls, doing things with 
his hands. His was a frank, transparent 
soul, freely confessing his faults in his 
journal and his letters. He repudiated 
orthodox Christianity, but felt confident of 
a Good Purpose in and through and above 
all things. He accepted the Universe as 
the visible expression of this Good Purpose. 

All these things, his trip to Alaska, 
several journeys to the Pacific Coast and 
to Florida, an automobile camping trip 
with Edison, Ford, and Firestone through 
the Smoky Mountains, a wonderful 
journey to the Hawaiian Islands, and in- 
numerable comments upon Nature and life, 
as well as other matters of very great in- 
terest, are revealed in the pages of these 
absorbing volumes. Dr. Barrus has ren- 
dered a noble service that will be appre- 
ciated by the lovers of John Burroughs and 
his inimitable books. 


A Bishop’s Mind 


Jesus CHRIST IN HISTORY AND FaitH. By 
Rt. Rev, Arthur C. Headlam, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

In 1924 the Bishop of Gloucester de- 
livered these lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity on the William Belden Nobel foun- 
dation. They have a value for such per- 
sons as wish to be assured by an eminent 
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bishop that some of the main findings of 
the modern critics of the Gospels are cor- 
rect, and who at the same time desire to 
know where historical criticism must stop. 
The chief interest for other readers lies 
in noting what an episcopal authority 
accepts as inevitable and where a bishop’s 
mind ceases to sympathize with the his- 
torian. The bishop believes that many 
a historian reads the gospels wrongly: 
“The supernatural character of our Lord’s 
life and work is not disbelieved because 
the evidence for it is not good; the evi- 
dence is disbelieved because it contains 
statements which the rationalist thinks 
that he cannot accept. He does not be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
therefore he must disbelieve the documents 
which show us that that is what He is.” 
The author, however, fails to exhibit out 
of the gospel sources the evidence which 
justifies his acceptance of the orthodox 
two-nature theory of the person of Jesus. 
Bishop Headlam also rejects the historical 
view by his interpretation of Christ’s lan- 
guage concerning the Kingdom of God as 
meaning the Church which was to be 
founded under the influence of his death. 
The processes of the episcopal mind in 
dealing with this matter certainly lack the 
rigor of historical method. The argument 
resembles somewhat his ground for accept- 
ing the Virgin Birth: “One feels that the 
story takes its natural place in Christian 
theology.” ca . 
In general, the lectures are more suited 
to the edification of a diocese than to the 
situations of a University. F. A. ©. 


Progressive Orthodoxy 

LiperaL CHRISTIANITY. By William Pierson 
Merrill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. : 

In judging this work, it is only fair to 
remember that it is addressed to funda- 
mentalists rather than modernists. It is 
an honest attempt by an acknowledged 
progressive to meet the conservative on his 
own ground. The gifted minister of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York 
City here replies to the accusations made 
by Professor Machen, in his recent book, 
Christianity and Liberalism. In a spirit 
truly admirable, friendly, and _ broad- 
minded, giving abundant evidence of 
sympathies genuinely catholic, Dr. Merrill 
presents a constructive argument in be- 
half of the reconciliation of reason with 
Christianity. Naturally, a Unitarian will 
find his mental processes more or less open 
to question. ‘There is a little too persistent 
effort not to depart too far from the older 
creeds, to suit the out-and-out liberal. 
Here and there, the writer obviously trims, 
in order to preserve at least a nominal 
agreement with ancient dogmas. In his 
final chapter, he shows a disposition to 
qualify, if not recede from, the advanced 
positions he has _ previously reached. 
Yet, in the end, his voice rings out again, 
full and clear, in a challenge to all 
theological progressives that is all it 
should be. One notable feature of the 
author’s reasoning is that in his entire 
work occurs no mention of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, nor of everlasting punish- 
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ment. Here, so far as it goes, is honest 
thinking, as well as real courage. The 
book is scholarly, and abounds in excel- 
lent illustrations. As a protest against 
the age-long tendency to make of the 
religion of Jesus a _ petrifaction rather 
than a living faith, it is distinctly worth 
while. It should, therefore, render valu- 
able service in the circles for which it is 
intended. As one more witness to the 
trend of liberal thought among churches 


_ Still nominally orthodox, it deserves to be 


commended. A. R. H. 


The Faith of Reason 
TuHRouGH Screncn To Gop. By Floyd L. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Of all the new books on evolution and 
religion we have read, we like this the 
best, by all odds. It is clear, constructive, 
follows a consistent plan, and its tone is 
positively religious, without being senti- 
mental; in fact, with the sole exception of 
Dr. Sunderland’s admirable Evolution and 
Religion, we know of no work which the 
average Unitarian minister is likely to 
find more useful in his investigations of 
this much-discussed topic. Here are re- 
corded many of the latest results of 
scientific research, in language readable, 
vivid, and always free from academic 
taint. The book is, indeed, an armory 
of just those facts which the liberal needs 
in debating the fundamentalist issue in 
its many phases. Written with ample 
scholarship, yet in a _ spirit genuinely 
reverent, the best thing about Mr. Dar- 
row’s work is that it presents convincing 
proof of the immense superiority of the 
faith open-minded and in harmony with 
science over the Christianity based on 
miracle and an infallible Bible. Here is 
adequate refutation of the assertion, so 
often heard, that the religion which accepts 
evolution is negative and godless, mak- 
ing for scepticism and cynical unbelief. 


If the Unitarian Laymen’s League had. 


the funds, they could hardly employ them 
better than in buying a million copies of 
Through Science to God and sowing it 
broadcast throughout the country. 

A. R. H. 


British Faiths ° 


RELIGIONS OF THE EMPIRE. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 
This stout volume of over five hundred 
pages preserves the papers and ad- 
dresses given before “A Conference on 
Some Living Religions within the Empire” 
in 1924. The first part consists of a 
series of expositions of the Oriental re- 
ligions found within the British Do- 
minions, contributed by representatives of 
the faiths described. They are not 
merely historical accounts, but yigorous 
presentations inspired by loyalty and con- 
fidence. It would be impossible to find 
in any other single volume so complete a 
survey of the varied faiths of the peoples 
comprised within the British Empire. 
But the picture, being so definitely 
framed by the boundaries of that political 
unit, is incomplete. The Buddhism of 
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Ceylon is well represented, but naturally 
the Buddhism of Japan is ignored. The 
second part is composed of papers on 
certain psychological and _ sociological 
questions related to the foregoing discus- 
sions. Sir Francis Younghusband, Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, and others discuss man 
and nature, religion and civilization, and 
so forth. This section would have been 
of greater value if, instead of giving us 
prepared papers by these eminent people, 
it had given us their spontaneous re- 
actions to the earlier addresses. If Dr. 
Estlin Carpenter could have been asked to 
sum up and bring together the contribu- 
tions of Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, 
Taoism, and the minor cults in a com- 
parative survey, there would have re- 
sulted a unity which the book now lacks. 
Suitable reference is made by the 
Editor, William Loftus Hare, to the Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago in 1893, 
the first congress to bring together rep- 
resentatives of the great historic re- 
ligions of the world. H. E. B.S. 


Quaker Beginnings 


THE SHORT JOURNAL AND ITINERARY JOURNALS 
or Grorcr Fox. Edited by Norman Penney. 
Philadelphia; The Friends’ Book Store. 

In commemoration of the tercentenary 
of the birth of George Fox, the Friends’ 
Historical Association has published for 
the first time three important and in- 
teresting documentary sources of the life 
of the great Quaker. The first of these 
is the Short Journal, a kind of preliminary 
draft of the Great Journal, containing some 
material not found in the longer book. It 
is a work compounded of suffering and 
exaltation. Cast into prison, exposed in 
the public stocks, stoned and beaten for 
his faith, “mudded and bloodied,’ as he 
himself puts it, George Fox is neverthe- 
less always the son of God, healed and 
comforted and strengthened by the divine 
grace. The second document here pub- 
lished, The Itinerary Journals, is unfor- 
tunately a mere summary of Fox’s actiyi- 
ties, probably not even dictated by him, 


covering a period about twenty years. 


later than that depicted in the Short 
Journal. Fox is now performing the funce- 
tions of a district superintendent or bishop, 
visiting the organized Quaker groups, com- 
forting, encouraging, counseling. From 
meeting to meeting, from house to house 
he goes, more often by coach, less often by 
foot or by horse, seldom able to see his 
wife, but rejoicing in the love of a host 
of friends and disciples, devotedly exhaust- 
ing himself in the service of the Lord. 
The Haistwell Diary we owe to a young 
Friend, Edward Haistwell, who accom- 
panied Fox on some of his journeys and 
calls him “my dear master.” It affords 
us an intimate glimpse of a long journey 
which Fox made in 1677 across England 
from Swarthmoor Hall to the South, and 
of the missionary voyage he made to Ho 
land and Germany. The book is admirably 
edited, the spelling, capitalization, and 
abbreviations of the manuscripts being 
preserved, while careful and abundant an- 
notations make the whole intelligible. — 
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* Clearing House 


ROSE BROOKS 


Mother, poring over the cook book, 
spread open on the white kitchen table, 
sighed contentedly and rose to assemble 
ingredients for her choice. ‘Measuring 
cup, first and foremost, always and for- 
ever. ‘What price’ anything in the cook 
book? Measuring cup!” she thought, open- 
ing the cupboard door and putting out her 
hand. ‘Not here! I put it away myself 
last night.” But, though she moved mix- 
ing bowls, kitchen plates, and casseroles, 
no glass mixing cup with its accurate 
markings came to light. 

“Bother! Of course I can use a coffee 
cup,—but with no marks—Of course it is 
Saturday, and of course Peter is at large, 
but what any boy would want of a glass 
mixing cup! Peter!” she called hopefully 
from the back door, only to see across the 
field, and entirely out of earshot, a famil- 
iar blue-sweatered figure and an equally 
familiar brown dog racing for an animated 
group of boys. 

“Bother!” repeated Mother, an eye on 
the loud-ticking kitchen clock. “And I 
had time to make those cookies without 
hurrying. I suppose a coffee eup—no, I 
will find my measuring cup!” To the 
cellar descended Mother, and over the tool 
bench ran her practiced eye. No measur- 
ing cup. To the attic. ascended Mother, 
and over the shelves and benches of Peter’s 
workroom ran her practiced eye. A red 
glass mixing cup? Certainly her own 
cherished glass mixing cup sat serenely 
on Peter’s electrical bench,—but red? 
Mother’s investigating finger dipped into 
the fiuid which filled it and came out red 
indeed. ‘ 

“Goodness knows whether it’s poison,” 
said Mother, provoked. “It’s a coffee cup 
for me this morning. I wonder how Peter 
would like it if I’—Her eye roved over 
her son’s cherished electrical contraptions. 
“Why, I will!’ and lifting a small, heavy, 
boxlike affair, she carried it downstairs 
and locked it in her secretary. 

“Bother!” said Mother for the third 
time, when finally she began to roll out 
cookies. “A good half-hour wasted, and 
now, to get through in time, I'll be 
flurried. 

Far from flurried did she appear, how- 
ever, when, at luncheon, opposite Peter, 
she listened to his tale of morning advyen- 
tures. No, suave, and contented with the 
world appeared Mother. ‘ 

At four o’clock that afternoon,. Mother, 
reading a coveted new book, before an 


- open fire, heard the back door bang; heard 


the usual clamor of voices; heard the 
usual clatter of feet. Up attic clattered 
the feet. Silence. Down cellar clattered 
the feet. Silence. 
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Mother, lost in her book world, paid only 
superficial heed till her son stood before 
her and asked, “Mother, you haven’t seen 
my transformer, have you? We're going 
to use it in Walter’s cellar, with his 
‘lectric train. Haven’t seen it, have you, 
Mother? We've looked everywhere. Ought 
to be in my attic room.” 

“Transformer? What does it look like? 
Oh, that! Yes, I borrowed it this morn- 
ing.” With summer serenity Mother an- 
swered, turned a page, nor so much as 
looked at her son. 

“You borrowed it! My transformer! 
Oh, Mums, what did you use it for? You 
said you didn’t even know what a trans- 
former was for. You didn’t spoil it, did 
you? Where is it?” 

Mother raised her eyes from her book 
and said pleasantly, “It’s in my secretary 


drawer. No’—as Peter turned in haste, 
“don’t take it yet. I’m not through with 
it”? 


Obedient but dazed, Peter pivoted to face 
this suddenly incomprehensible mother. 
“Not through with it? My transformer? 
What’s it doing in your secretary drawer?” 

“Tt’s a hostage in a clearing house,” said 
Mother; and Peter, not comprehending a 
word, wondered in alarm whether her wits 
wandered or whether she but read aloud 
from her open book. 
~ “A what?- In which?” 

“Peter,” Mother rested her book in her 
lap and smiled upon him, “this. morning 
I made some cookies, and when I was all 
ready to go to work, I couldn’t find my 
mixing cup. J looked high and low. I1 
found it high.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. “I meant to’— , 

“It was full of red fluid,’ Mother in- 
terrupted. “Whether poison, I know not, 
so I had to abandon it and use a coffee cup. 
I’m very much attached to my mixing cup. 
Also, I lost a good half-hour, and to get 
through in time, I was hurried and flur- 
ried” — 

“Dye. Nothing but just red dye,” ex- 
plained Peter earnestly. “Walter got a 
free sample and we soaked it up. I 
meant’’— 

“T thought I’d start a clearing house, in 
my secretary drawer. So I took something 
from your electrical shelf. I'll be glad to 
put it back, exactly where I found it, 
when my dear mixing cup is again at home 
on its shelf, clean and ready for service.” 
And Mother resumed her book with absorp- 
tion. 

Three days later, Mother, busy at her 
desk, wrapping several magazines to pass 
on by mail, besides putting several inclo- 
sures in family letters, sighed as with a 


fussy job satisfactorily finished and 
reached to the accustomed pigeonhole for 
her accurate little letter scales. Her hand 
met space. 

“Bother!” said Mother, lifting preoc- 
cupied eyes to confirm the pigeonhole 
empty. “Of all things, my letter scales!” 
Straight to Peter’s attic room she went, 
and from the tool closet selected Peter's 
oiled and sharpened saw. Well, she knew 
that Peter planned to use it as promptly as 
possible after school. For the last three 
afternoons, the boys had sawed and nailed 
unflaggingly in the cellar, in the construc- 
tion of a double-runner. 

“Mother!” Bang the front door! Up 
the front stairs whirled Peter, intent on 
donning work clothes. “It'll be done to- 
day, Mums! And to-morrow we're going 
to paint it, and all ready she is! Think 
it’s goin to snow, Mums?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Looks like it, doesn’t 
Tiige 

Clatter up the attic stairs. Silence. A 
dismayed voice. ‘Mums, I can’t find my 
saw !” 

“Clearing house.” 

“Oh, Mums!” Peter stood before her, 
a suppliant. “Here come all the fellows. 
I left the cellar door open for ’em. Please, 
Mums! Whatever I took, I meant to— I 
mean, can’t I take the saw now and— 
What did I take, Mums?” 


Onward 


I'll not confer with Sorrow 
Till to-morrow ; 
But Joy shall have her way 
This very day. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Sentence Sermon 


Write it on your heart that every day 
is the best day of the year.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


“T hurried to get my mail ready, so 1 
could put it in the box across the street,” 
said Mother. “It must go to-day. Now 
the postman has taken the last collection 
from that box, and I’ll have to ask you 
to ride your bicycle down to the post office 
after”— 

But Peter had fled. “Jimsy’s cellar!” 
he panted, five minutes later, proffering 
the scales. “You know Jimsy’s black eat 
had three baby kittens. I told you. We 
weighed ’em—same’s you weigh babies, 
you know. We wrote it up on the cellar 
walls. Mums, you love kittens! Fellows 
all waiting in the cellar, Mums!” 

“We'll compromise,” said Mother, “since 
it’s a matter of baby’welfare. Get the saw 
and let Jimsy use it while you pedal to the 
post office with my mail.” 
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Peter’s eyes pleaded, but- seeing that 
Mother was busily intent on belated weigh- 
ing and stamping, he scurried with the saw 
to the cellar and appeared with miraculous 
- speed at the front door, jingling his bicycle 
bell. 

“T guess there won’t be any more clear- 
ing house,” he said manfully, taking the 
tied-up bundle Mother handed him. 

“That’s just as you like, Peter,” said 
Mother, cheerful and serene, as always. 
“And Peter,” she added, “when you have 
time, I’d like to see those kittens. If you’d 
like to keep your cellar wall record up to 
' date and weigh them once a week, you’re 
welcome to my scales, if you ask, and if 
you return them promptly.” And Peter 
and Mother smiled at each other in perfect 
understanding. 

Mother, about to close the door, heard 
Peter’s voice in a sudden farewell shout, 
“Oh, Mums, what on earth is a clearing 
house, anyway?” 

[All rights reserved] 


His Window 
MARGARET HILL 


A gust of wind shook the white house 
so all the windows rattled at once. The 
only time windows can talk is when their 
friend, the roistering wind, gives them 
voice. You didn’t know that? Have you 
never heard windows talk? 

Being on the windiest side of the white 
house, the south window of the Boy’s 
room rattled loudest, and this is what it 
said. Sounded gleeful, too, as it told its 
tale. 

“Ho! I’m glad I’m the Boy’s window, 
and not a window in the living room. 
The living-room windows rattle up the 
news to me that that room’s always in 
trim order, rugs straight, shades on a 
line, furniture in place and dusted. But 
here! 

“Boy and his mother had a talk about 

Boy’s room, and at the end, upstairs races 
_ Boy, three steps at a time, Bingo, his 
brown dog, at his heels. 
» “‘Now, sir! We can have it anyway 
we want it, so we keep it in order, all 
but making the bed,’ says Boy to Bingo, 
and down from the attic he drags his own 
camp mattress and fixes it snug in a 
eorner, and Bingo curls up on it in a tight 
ball, heaves a sigh, and shuts one eye. 
Bingo always feels safer to keep one eye 
open to watch Boy. Afraid he'll miss 
some kind of fun. 

“‘“Now we'll have things handy,’ says 
Boy, whistling his gayest. And down to 
the cellar he scurries and brings up coils 
of wire and lengths of rope. ‘Anything we 
want, Bingo, my boy, so we keep it in 
order,’ repeats Boy. And I wish you could 
see the kind of order that our room began 
to take on. Hammer, nails, scissors, wires, 
and rope, over everything. Boy’s mother 
has bought him dozens of pairs of scissors, 
but he always manages to lose them 
promptly and borrow hers again. 

“In an hour our room was a network of 
wires and ropes, running through pulleys, 
erisscrossing each other in all directions. 
‘There now, Bingo, we can lie in bed, and 
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do ’most anything without getting up.’ 
And Boy flings himself flat on his bed and 
begins to test his contraptions. Pull on 
one wire and bing! on goes the electric 
light. Pull again, and bing! out it goes. 
Pull on one rope and the doorknob turns, 
if you please! Hold that rope fast and 
pull another, and slowly that door swings 
open! Convenient! For convenience, not 
a room in the house can touch ours, if I 
can believe the reports of the other win- 
dows. 

“Then up goes my lower sash, and Boy 
whistles and bangs nails and drapes wires 
over my sill, and Bingo stands on his 
hind legs and peers out to see if any cats 
are trespassing. 

“Hi! Jimsy!’ shouts Boy, and down I 
look and see Boy’s pal who lives next door. 
‘Thought you’d never get back from your 
music lesson,’ says Boy. ‘I’ve got this 
*most rigged. You go up in your room and 
I'll throw you a rope end and you haul 
these wires to your side, and there we are!’ 

“ “What we doing?’ asks Jimsy, obeying 
orders. 

“Oh, I was just fixing up my room, in- 
side. My mother says I can have it any 
way I want it, if I'll take care of it. 
Ought to see it! Come on over, soon’s we 
get this fixed. Had lots of wire left over 
and I thought you and I might as well 
have an aérial line between our rooms. 
You wait and I'll find that little basket 
to tie on, so we can send it back and 
forth.’ f 

“*Here’s one!’ After a brief disap- 
pearance, Jimsy produces an uncovered 
basket. 

“‘Won’t do,’ pronounces Boy. ‘Must 
have a cover. Why? Well, didn’t I like 
that ride I had this summer at Niagara 
in the aérial car? My mother stood on the 
bank, back to the river, till I got back. 
No, she wouldn’t go. It was great! Well, 
if we have a covered basket, one of your 
kittens would like a ride once in a while, 
I should think, till they get too big. You 
don’t think your mother’d let you? You 
mean to say you think the kitten wouldn’t 
like it? Oh, all right, give us the un- 
covered one, then. My! Windy, isn’t it? 
My window rattles so I can hardly hear 
you.’ 

“Fact was,-I was laughing : as hard as 
a window can laugh at all the fun I was 
seeing and hearing. Bingo had been help- 
ing by kicking the rugs into balls; ropes, 
wires, tools were everywhere, when Boy’s 
mother, on a hunt for scissors, opens the 
door.’ 

“ “My glasses !’ she gasps, as our opening- 
the-door wire lifts them neatly off her 
nose, ‘Thank goodness they’re not broken!’ 
As she stoops to pick them up, our electric 
light wire catches her hair net securely. 

“Boy, who has been half hanging out 
the window, adjusting his aérial line, hears 
her and spins to the rescue. To the rescue 
of his wires. 

“‘Oh, mums, you haven’t broken any- 
thing, have you?’ 

“ «Just missed breaking my only glasses!’ 

“‘Oh, I mean any of my wires. Oh, 
Mums, I was just going to call you! Now 
you lie down on the bed, and I'll tell you 
what to pull, and you see what happens!’ 
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“And she did. Yes, that’s the kind of 
mother she is. : 

“Want me to fix up all the rooms this 
way?’ offers Boy, all eagerness. 

““No—no, I think not. Whenever I 
want to make contraptions go, I’ll come in 
here.’ 

“ “All right,’ agrees Boy. ‘It would take 
rather long. You come any time you want 
to, Mums. Your scissors? Well, yes, I 
did take them. I was going to bring them 


back, though, truly. Funny where mine 


go! 

““T said, you know,’ reminds Mother, 
‘anything you like so you keep it in order.’ 
And her eye took in everything in our 
whirlwind room. } 

““T know,’ agrees Boy quickly. ‘I’m 
just getting it disorderly so I can get it in 
order. I'll do bed and all if you want me 
to.’ 
“Suppose you do,’ says Mother, laugh- 
ing. ‘I’m afraid bed-making would prove 
ruinous to my glasses.’ Then she stooped 
and gave Boy a hug and said, ‘Sometimes 
I wish I were your twin brother! The 
fun I’d have! Whew, hear the wind 
howl! How your window does rattle! 
Can’t we stop it?’ 

“‘Ho! I don’t mind a window rat- 
tling!’ says Boy. And wasn’t I glad to 
hear him say it! What on earth would 
I do if I couldn’t talk and laugh over all 
the jolly going-on I see! No, sir, not with 
any window in this house would I change 
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Code of the Sportsman 


The Sportsman Brotherhood, of which 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is head, has 
adopted the following code. 

“The sportsman keeps the rules, keeps 
faith with his comrades, and plays the 
game for his side; keeps himself fit, keeps 
his temper, keeps from hitting a man 
when he is down, keeps his pride under 
in victory, keeps a stout heart in defeat 
accompanied by good grace, and keeps a 
sound soul and a clean mind in a healthy 
body.” 

& 


Along the Trunk Line 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When we go traveling, of course 
We take a trunk along; 

We pack our clothes and shoes and hats, 
If we'll be staying long. 


And there’s another kind of trunk— 
I’m thinking now of trees; 

And such a funny one besides 
On cireus day one sees. 


The clumsy, circus “pach-y-derm” 
Can’t have to fuss with clothes, 
But packs his squirmy, nosey —— 

With peanuts, I suppose. 


And if pronounce that word you can't, 
Jat et go at eben) 
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PPROVAL of an appropriation of 
$62,000 for “the forthright and coura- 
geous advancement of a campaign before 


_ the various legislatures of the United 


States and before the people against the 
throttling of the teaching of science in 
the public schools, and the curtailment 
of liberty of thought which militates 
against religious freedom,” was voted by 
the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League at its midwinter meeting, held in 


New York on January” 10. 

Apart from this appropriation, which 
is one-third of the entire total, $183,455, 
the budget is the lowest of the seven 
Years since the Unitarian laymen or- 
ganized their League. And yet practically 


every activity of proved value is con- 


tinued if not enlarged. The sayings are to 


be effected by a reduction of overhead 


expense at headquarters and in the dis- 
‘trict offices. 

‘The budget committee included Robert 
W. Kelso, executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, chairman; 
Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ; 
and Morton D. Hull of Illinois, Represen- 
tative in Congress from Chicago. 

Both the budget committee and _ the 
Council agreed that the present agitation 
in the field of religion offers an oppor- 
tunity which the Unitarian fellowship 
must meet with all its resources of men 
and materials. The action presages an 
intensive mobilization of the man power 
of the denomination for the promotion of 
a thoroughgoing chapter administration, 
knitting the League into a consistent and 
effective unit for the carrying out of its 
purposes; the vigorous prosecution of 
preaching missions; and a nation-wide 
campaign to meet the issue which 
threatens religious freedom. For preach- 
ing missions, $18,000, the largest figure 
for this purpose in recent years, was 


yoted. The Council decided to continue ~ 
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SF io Ravtnd Against SOTence Foes 


Largest item in budget for defense of people’s religious freedom 


' WALLACE M. POWERS 


the Unitarian News Service, and appro- 
priated $9,500 for its support. For work 
in college centers, the $8,000 voted rep- 
resents a slight increase. A plan for 
financing, in co-operation with the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, was authorized. 
The Council discussed at length the 
report of the subcommittee appointed to 
study the situation created by an inquiry 
from the American Unitarian Association 
as to whether the League would favor 
the acceptance of an allotment of space in 
the Association’s new building, and voted: 


“That with full appreciation of the 


generous overtures of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association looking to 
the removal of League headquarters to 
the propoésed new building at 32 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for which we offer sincere 
thanks, we believe it is essential that the 
League continue its initial policy of main- 
taining its own headquarters, for educa- 
tional, administrative, and social pur- 
poses ; that the League can best serve the 
denomination by lay methods; and that 
our present headquarters seem _ better 
adapted to this service than does the pro- 
posed new building; all of which is said in 
the light of our determination to persist 
in our efforts to promote that spirit of 
fraternity and co-operation which cer- 
tainly must characterize our common en- 
deavors.” 

In their deliberations the Council felt 
that this important question should be 
viewed with a long look into the future 
welfare of the denomination and of the 
League, and were impressed by the 
original statement of the founders of the 
League that “this is distinctly an or- 
ganization of laymen, officered and con- 
trolled by them. . . . The organization is tc 
be independent, though in full harmony 
with all other denominational organiza- 
tions. Such independence is regarded as 
fundamentally important for its success.” 
The publicity secretary reported orally 


and presented a few figures to show the 
tangible results obtained by the news 
service. In the year ending March 31, 
1924, during which the great New Haven 
meetings of the General Conference were 
held, a total of 8,683 newspaper clippings 
relating to Unitarian activities were re- 
ceived and classified. The total for the 
following year was 8,326. For the first 
nine months of the current fiscal year 8,222 
have been received. This year has in- 
cluded the meetings of the General Con- 
ference and also observance of the cen- 
tenary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Great care was exercized in preparing 
for preservation the centenary publicity. 
The clippings measured 12,242 inches of 
newspaper space, the equivalent of 585 
columns, or seventy-three solid pages of 
stories, pictures, and headlines. On the 
General Conference meetings, an additional 
twenty-five solid pages of newspaper 
space was assembled. In December, from 
Laymen’s Sunday and the normal routine 
of denominational activities, 610 news- 
paper clippings were delivered; they 
measured 2,719 inches, or 129 columns, or 
sixteen pages. 

The Council renominated Isaac Sprague 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., for election to 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Among those present at the meeting of 
the Council were Charles H. Strong of 
New York City, president; William L. 
Barnard of Boston, Mass., executive vice- 
president; Henry D. Sharpe of Provi- 
dence, R.I., treasurer; Robert 8S. Allyn 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Robert Lynn Cox of 
Montclair, N.J.; Marshall B. Dalton of 
Belmont, Mass.; Frederic H. Fay of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Percy W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R.I.; A. M. Holcombe of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Representative Morton D. 
Hull of Chicago, Ill.; Robert W. Kelso 
of Boston, Mass., and John M. Thayer of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Believes Ten-Year Pastorate 
in One Church Long Enough 


Ten years is a long enough pastorate 
in one church for any minister in these 
days, in the opinion of Rev. Houghton 
Page, who preached his last sermon as 
minister for the past ten years of the 
historic First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
on January 10, before going to the pastor- 
ate of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Greenfield, Mass. “Personally, I wish that 
I might have been one of the old-time 
pastors who married and buried three 
generations of a single parish,’ said Mr. 
Page recently, “but I doubt that it is a 
wise thing these days.” Mr. Page added 
‘that he had come very reluctantly to the 


conclusion that in this agelong pastorates © 
were not apt to foster the growth of a 
church. 


“Tf a man finds that his church is 
making healthy gains, by all means let 
him stay,’ Mr. Page said, “but people’s 
attitudes change, and comparatively few 
liberal pastorates have the loyalty to the 
church, as an institution, that their an- 
cestors had. They will attend worship 
only when the minister has something new 
and inspiring in the way of a message. 
After ten years of preaching once a week 
to the same congregation, a man must 
be a genius indeed not to repeat himself. 
And though his people may like him, they 
come to take him and the service very 
much for granted. A new leader may 
quicken interest.” 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Thirty-three per- 
sons joined the First Unitarian ae 
on December 13. una 


To Study Six Months in East 


Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, Calif., 
is to leave the latter part of January 
for the East for six months’ study. Dur- 
ing his absence, Rev. Leila Thompson is 
to serve as parish director. 


CLEVELAND, OnHI0.—A Yuletide tradition 
has been’ established in the First 
Unitarian Church with tbe holding for a 
second time on Christmas Sunday of a 
ecandle-light vesper service, introduced 
last year by Miss Gertrude Taft, director 
of religious education, and adapted from 
the Moravian Christmas “love feast.” It 
has long been observed in her home 
ehurch, Unity Church, in Humboldt, low 
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Gifts of Art and Beauty for this Church 


Service of dedication in West Newton, Mass. 


OLLOWING extensive changes and ad- 

ditions that have been made in the in- 
terior of the First Unitarian Church in 
Newton, Mass. (West Newton), a service of 
dedication was held in that church on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 27. The minister, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, conducted the service. 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody made the invoca- 
tion. Mr. Phalen spoke briefly, and there 
were addresses by Dr. Charles BE. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., and 
by Dr. J. Edgar Park, minister of the 
Second Church in Newton (Congrega- 
tional). Dr. Howard T. Brown, minister 


emeritus of King’s Chapel in Boston, gave . 


the prayer. 

The chancel of the church has been re- 
arranged, and many beautiful memorials 
installed. The gallery screen has been 
removed and the rear wall oak paneling 
dropped except in the center recess. A 
heavy pinnacled canopy, immediately below 
the Lovett window in the chancel, extends 
across the five central panels, and be 
neath it is the new communion table. 
The Walton lamps, memorials from the 
old chancel, have been placed on each 
side of the communion table and within 
the newly constructed sanctuary, which is 
enclosed by an open communion rail. The 
paneling, canopy, table, and rail are all in 
oak. The organ console has been changed 
from the left to the right side of the 
chancel and an added line of choir stalls 
placed on each side. The floor levels also 
have been changed. The perclose has 
been lowered and extended, and _ the 
chancel lighting rearranged. The recon- 
structed chancel is the gift of Nella Jane 
Pearson. 

The Jaynes memorial pulpit is the gift 
of parishioners and friends of Julian 
Clifford Jaynes, ordained minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
January 28, 1885, and for thirty-seven 
years its minister. It is of Gothic design, 
in oak, and is extensively decorated with 
carvings and tracery. There are bas- 
reliefs representing Christ preaching to 
the multitude, St. Paul preaching to the 
Romans, and Luther before the Diet at 
Worms. There are six niches in which 
stand carvings of St. Paul the apostle, St. 
Augustine, Wycliffe, Martin Luther, 
Biddle, and Channing. These figures are 
on pedestals and below delicately carved 
arches. The figures were designed by 
Signor Angelo Lualdi. 

The communion table, also a gift of 
Nella Jane Pearson, is a work of art. It 
is of heavy construction. On the front 
are three panels, separated by octagonal 
twisted columns. In the center panel are 
four smaller panels bearing the symbols 
of the four Evangelists. The other panels 
and the edges of the table are ornamented 
with rose design and Gothic tracery. In 
a wide border under the table-top are the 
mingled designs of the bird, the grapes, 
and the pine cone, an idea borrowed from 


a similar and common usage in the 
churehes of England. 

The Felton clergy chairs, in memory of 
Frederic Luther Felton, are to the right 
and left of the chancel, one in the rear of 
the pulpit and the other behind the Pear- 
son lectern. They are massive affairs of 
solid oak. The large back panels are re- 
lieved by a linen-fold design. The up- 
rights of the back carry poppy-head finials, 
and in the centers of the open Gothic 
tracery above the high paneled backs ap- 
pears the design of the pomegranate, the 
symbol of faith. The inscriptions are 
carved on the backs of the chairs. 

The Carroll hymn board, given in 
memory of Kate and Bertha Carroll by 
their niece, Rosalie Carroll, is of Gothic 
type. The distinguishing,feature is the 
symbol carved in the orb held in the 
hands of the angel, the Holy Grail. The 
Haskell memorial pew is given by the 
family of Edwin Bradbury Haskell, and 
the William Ellery Channing pew is the 
gift of Arthur Emmons Pearson. Mr. 
Haskell was one time the proprietor of the 
Boston Herald, and for many years an 
influential member of the church. 

The rebuilding of the chancel to con- 
form to the original design of the archi- 
tects of the church had long been the 
cherished dream of a member of the 
church. Miss Nella Jane Pearson, Mr. 
Phalen recalled in his address at the serv- 
ice. The other memorials, he added, 
were all part of a plan formulated and 
developed by the Committee on Memorials 
and Endowments, of which Arthur BF. 
Pearson is chairman. 

Concluding his tribute to the work and 
personality of Mr. Jaynes, Dr. J. Edgar 
Park said: “The very streets of West 
Newton, as well as this sacred house, are 
haunted by the presence of him who had 
no narrowness or hatred, who never strove 
or cried or bustled around, but in all 
leisureliness and quietness of = spirit 
labored with earnestness and sincerity to 
give to his people Sunday after Sunday the 
very best he was capable of thinking and 
feeling; one who could not meet you for 
the merest moment at the corner of the 
street without leaving you with the in- 
explicable sense of having been in touch, 
through his courtesy and humor and 
modesty, with one of God’s gentlemen.” 


January “Unitarian Month” Here 


January is “Unitarian month” in 
Eugene, Ore. Rey. Frank Fay Eddy is 
preaching in the First Unitarian Church 
a series of five sermons “showing the evo- 
lution of that attitude of mind called 
Unitarianism.” On January 3 he spoke on 
“What Unitarianism is To-day,” and on 
successive Sundays he is considering Uni- 
tarianism with reference to Christian 
theology, to philosophy, science and hero- 
worship. 

In the city papers of Saturday, January 
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2, display advertising was carried. Mem- 
bers of the church are making special 
effort to bring friends to the service. 
During the month, a “question class” is 
replacing the adult class conducted by the 
pastor. It meets five minutes after the 
close of the service in the reception room 
of the church, and is a forum for the 
discussion of liberal religion, participated 
in by both Unitarians and those persons 
seeking more detailed and definite know- 
ledge of the free faith. A statement on 
Unitarianism was sent out together with 
an invitation for religious liberals of 
Eugene to unite with the Unitarian group 
in these days when all liberals should 
stand together. 


Mrs. George L. Chaney 


CAROLINE ISABEL (CARTER) CHANEY, 
who died December 26, 1925, was born on 
January 11, 1845, at the home of her 
Carter ancestors, who settled Leominster, 
Mass.,—the daughter of William Sawyer 
Carter and Anne (Warren) Carter. Her 
parents died early, and she was brought up 
by her uncle, George R. Carter, in Boston 
and educated 1859-62 at the school of 
Louis Agassiz in Cambridge when the in- 
structors were the same as those of Har- 
vard College. 

Before marriage, she spent four years 
in California with her uncle and sister, 
visited Hawaii, and traveled in the West. 
On her marriage in 1871 to Rey. George 
Leonard Chaney, then pastor of Hollis 
Street Church, she returned to Boston. 
After 1882 their life was in the South, 
where he was superintendent for the 
American Unitarian Association and she 
gained a wide knowledge of the Southern 
States, living there, with summer visits 
to the North, for fifteen years or more. 
She also niade a second visit to Hawaii 
with her husband. 

She was a good musician, well versed 
in conchology and botany, and had done a 
good deal of work in genealogy, besides 
a Yale course in forestry taken in 1902. 
She was a member of Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, the Essex Institute, 
Boston Society of Natural History, Leom- 
inster Historical Society, and the Uni- 
tarian Alliance. Ten winters she passed 
in later life with her husband in Jamaica, 
B. W.I., and many in Florida. Active to 
the last, she made Salem her home, in 
the house always belonging to the Chaney 
family, where her husband died in 1922, 
aged eighty-six, and she, aged eighty-one 
years. 

She leaves one son, George Carter 
Chaney, and a granddaughter, Constance 
Jewett Chaney, a senior at Radcliffe 
College. 


SEATTLE, WasuH.—Another Laymen’s 
League chapter to adopt a program with 
a central theme for the season is that 
of the University Unitarian Church. The 
chapter is making “A Study of Religion.” 
Other Pacific Coast chapters following 
such a program are at Portland, Eugene, 
and Salem, Ore., and Berkeley and Nissi 
mento, Calif. np 
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A ‘Tennessee Unitarian Church 


What it means to serve Liberalism in Knoxville 


D. M. WELCH. 


_ Mr. Welch was born twenty miles 
north of Chattanooga, on Walden’s 
Ridge (a part of the Cumberland 
Plateau), in East Tennessee. His ma- 
ternal grandfather came from Wales 
and settled in Knoxville in the late 
siaties; he was minister of a Welsh 
Congregational church, some of the 
members of which are still living 
in Knogville. From here the family 
moved to Soddy, near the place where 
Mr. Welch was born and reared. He re- 
ceived his education at Cumberland 
University (preparing for the Presby- 
terian ministry), and later at Harvard 
Divinity School. 


HE CHURCH in Knoxville, Tenn., as 
‘i organized at present, was started by 
Dr. J. H. Crocker, who, during a period 
of about three months in the early part 
of 1921, gathered together a group of 
twenty-five earnest and loyal Unitarians. 
He was followed by Rev. J. F. Krolfifer, 
who continued the work until Dr. A. R. 
Scott came in July of that year. During 
the three years of Dr. Scott’s ministry the 
seed of liberal thought was sown. I have 
been pastor for one year. 

The history of this church is not 
essentially different from that of any other 
church in the South, except that Ten- 
nessee has been brought into the light 
through the Scopes trial. Perhaps I can 
best give some idea of our present situa- 
tion and of the attitude of the public 
toward us by giving my own impressions 
and experiences during my four years’ 
residence in Knoxville. 

I came here directly’ from a pastorate 
in Berlin, Mass., to teach history in the 
school, so that I was a layman in the 
church for three years before I became 
the minister. During that three-year 
period, I never once felt that my Uni- 
tarianism was a handicap to me. Nor 
was it due to silence, because I always 
made it a point to let people know that I 
was a Unitarian and a minister of that 
church. Frequently students in my classes 
asked questions about what we believe. 
My answer was invariably an invitation to 
come around to the church, hear our min- 
ister, and get some literature. 

After we moved to Fountain City, we 
were thrown more or, less into contact 
with the people of the Southern Methodist 
Church, my wife and I both singing in 
the choir on Sunday evenings. The 
Methodist minister asked me to preach 
for him three different times, the first 
time introducing me as a Unitarian. As 
far as I heard nobody objected to what I 
said in my sermons, though some objected 
to the presence of a Unitarian in a Metho- 
dist pulpit. I must confess that the im- 
pression left in my mind has been one of 
friendliness, good will, and real liberality 
of spirit as far as the immediate com- 
munity in which I live is concerned. 

Just a year ago I took charge of the 
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church, preaching and continuing to teach 
history in the high school. Things went 
well as long as there was no publicity. 
But once news of the church and reports 
of the sermons began to be published in 
the newspapers, the Fundamentalists 
began to take notice. Even then I heard 
of no complaint until nearly time for re- 
election of teachers in May. A brief ac- 
count of that experience was given in THE 
REGISTER during the summer. 

The situation has been intensified by the 
agitation in connection with the so-called 
anti-evolution law and the Scopes trial. 
As far as we Unitarians are able to gauge 
the public attitude toward us, it is one 
of hostility toward Unitarianism, but with- 
out any noticeable signs of bitterness. 
Sermons are preached against us now and 
then, passing references are made of a 
derogatory nature, but this does not ex- 
tend to personal relations. I am on the 
friendliest terms with a large number of 
ministers, even with one who preached 
against me. However, I feel that the 
opposition to us will stiffen as we become 
stronger. Through most of the past we 
have been too weak to count. aie 

The nature of the opposition may be 
illustrated by a sermon notice in the paper. 
A Methodist minister preached last Sunday 
on the subject, “Blasting at the Rock of 
Ages.” He said, “There has always been 
a class of people bent on the destruction 
of the sure and solid foundations of the 
Christian faith. Faith in Almighty God 
is being put to the test, there is a very 
definite, organized effort to destroy our 
faith in God. The Bible says ‘In the begin- 
ning God,’ but the destructive critics say, 
‘In the beginning a little matter.’ They 
would destroy Jesus. They deny his virgin 
birth, his miracles, ete. They would not 
stop the work here, they would also 
destroy the Bible.” 

The mere fact that I have been allowed 
to join the Ministerial Union shows that 
the hostility is not as bitter here as in 
some other cities. 

The presence of the University, whose 
officers are tolerant toward us, gives us an 
opportunity to spread the liberal Gospel 
among the students. We have usually a 
number present at the morning service. 
The University is a source of strength and 
gives an opportunity, but it must not be 
assumed that the fate of our church is 
dependent in any vital way upon the good 
will of the University authorities. Our 
main strength, after all, comes from the 
citizens of Knoxville, who have no connec- 
tion with the University. 

We are fortunate in having a friendly 
attitude on the part of the press. Of the 
three dailies, one, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
is an out-and-out liberal paper ; and neither 
of the other two more conservative ones 
has come out in favor of the anti-evolution 
law. More important to us than the 
official attitude of the papers is that of 
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the reporters and editors, most of whom 
are liberal and are ready to do all they 
can to help us along. Every Sunday morn- 
ing, in at least two of the papers, we get 
a notice giving the news of the church, 
notice of special music, ete., and something 
of my own with a quotation touching on 
the sermon subject. An occasional report 
of the Sunday sermon is published on 
Monday morning. 

We get this publicity for several rea- 
sons. We cultivate the friendship of news- 
paper men; a majority of them will do 
all they can for us; the material we send 
in is written up ready to go into the paper, 
Saving them time and trouble. Then of 
course, Unitarianism has real news value 
in these days of controversy. | 

Through this publicity we are able to 
build up a reading congregation far larger 
than the one we have on Sunday morn- 
ing. ‘There are two sides to this. First 
the Knoxville reading public. I hear every 
day or so of some person who is follow- 
ing the news of our church. This week 
the Methodist district superintendent 
stopped me in the street and mentioned 
the subject of last Sunday’s sermon. By 
degrees we are getting across the liberal 
message to a large group of people who 
never come to one of our services. 

Then there is the out-of-town congrega- 
tion. I know already of one or more lib- 
erals in at least six different neighboring 
towns. We are particularly fortunate in 
that the Knoxville Journal, the only Re- 
publican newspaper of any consequence 
south of the Ohio and west of the Missis- 
sippiy has such standing, and circulates 
widely, through this whole Appalachian sec- 
tion. If means could be found to start 
a systematic campaign of newspaper pub- 
licity such as a Paragraph Pulpit, the re- 
sults, I feel sure, would be well worth the 
cost. But the Knoxville church cannot 
make any such attempt at present. 

The main difficulty we are facing at 
present is the timid attitude of the lib- 
erals. Knoxville has a large number of 
well-informed, liberal-minded people who 
wish us well and hope for our success; 
some are even willing to contribute to 
our financial support. But it is difficult 
to get their active, outspoken, public sup- 
port. This is due to a number of reasons. 
Many liberals everywhere have ceased at- 
tending any church service and do not 
have a sense of responsibility for further- 
ing the cause of liberal religion. Again, 
there is a genuine lack of information 
about Unitarianism. This, of course, can 
be overcome in time. But our great diffi- 
culty comes through sheer timidity. There 
is a feeling that the orthodox public is 
very intolerant, so that persons think long 
about the economic consequences before 
taking the plunge to come in with us. 

To offset this we are doing all we can 
to build up good will everywhere possible. 
All of us connected with the church are 
taking every opportunity to become iden- 
tified with different organizations that we 
nay have as many points of contact as 
possible and by degrees create a spirit of 
friendliness. In time we are going to 
succeed. 

To sum up: The Knoxville church to-day 
has a constituency of fifty persons, count- 
ing the names on the books and those who 
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contribute. There are fifty others who 
attend now and then and who in time may 
likely come to us. Beyond them there 
is an indefinite number of people who 
wish us well. We face the usual Funda- 
mentalist opposition, not yet bitter, but 
probably to become so as our strength in- 
creases. The officials of the University 
show a tolerant spirit, the students con- 
stitute a field of opportunity, but the lib- 
eral part of the faculty finds itself in a 
peculiarly difficult situation. From them 
we can expect few recruits as long as 
the present law is on the books. The press 
is favorable, and through it we are be- 
coming known and people are being made 
familiar with Unitarian doctrines. 

We look forward with confidence to the 
future. Knoxville is a growing city, 
the central point of a section with vast 
industrial possibilities. With patience, 
faith, and perseverance the Unitarian 
church can become a powerful force in 
East Tennessee. 


Eight Leading Laymen Speak 
of Their Church in Paid “Ad” 


Eight prominent laymen of different 
denominational backgrounds, but all mem- 
bers of the Union Liberal Church of 
Pasadena, Calif., recently caused to be pub- 
lished over their names a quarter-page 
display advertisement in the Pasadena 
Star-News telling why they recommended 
this church to other persons of that city. 
It was a personal statement published 
without official suggestion, and at the 
expense of the signers. 

“This is an undenominational church 
which maintains an open fellowship for 
all who desire to acquire and impart the 
spirit of Jesus,’ says the statement. 
“No one is asked to surrender any creedal 
tenets in order to be eligible to full voting 
membership. The widest intellectual 
liberty is guaranteed. Unity of spirit, 
not unity of creed, is what we seek. We 
believe that denominational differences 
have absolutely no relation to the great 
issues with which religion is now grap- 
pling, but that religion is primarily a 
way of life.” 

These were the signers: Torrey Everett, 
retired lawyer, who formerly practiced in 
New York City and Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
W. Hoyt Weber, president of a leading de- 
velopment company in Southern Cali- 
fornia; Charles H. Wright, formerly of 
- Chicago, Ill. where he was engaged in 
finance, and of Evanston, Ill., where he 
was a member of the School Board: 
George S. Parker, managing director of a 
Pasadena bank; Hiram W. Wadsworth, 
president of the Union Liberal Church, 
formerly an honorary vice-president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, member 
and recently chairman of the Board of 
City Directors of Pasadena, director of 
various organizations; Robert A. Millikan, 
executive head of the California Institute 
of Technology, internationally famous 
scientist, winner of the Nobel Prize; 
Carl C. Thomas, vice-president of the 
church, well-known engineer, formerly 
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member of the Board of City Directors; 
Charles D. Lockwood, well-known surgeon, 
head of the staff of the Pasadena Hos- 
pital, director of many welfare organiza- 
tions. Another similar statement by these 
men is to follow. = 


A ChurchThat ‘Flowried 
Because It Had a Leader 


A solid foundation for the work of the 
new minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Lineoln, Neb., and a promise 
of progress for the First Unitarian Church 
in Dayton, Ohio, is indicated by the record 
of Rev. James W. Macdonald in his five- 
and-one-half-year pastorate in Lincoln. 
Mr. Macdonald was recently installed as 
minister of the Dayton church. 

The importance and the opportunities 
of a church near the University of Ne- 
braska, one of two Unitarian churches in 
that State, led Mr. Macdonald in April, 
1920, to leave his pastorate and a sub- 
stantial increase in salary in Melrose, 


Mass., and to come to a church financially 


poor, having congregations largely made 
up of University people and the memory 
of a minister of more mature years and 
seasoned ability—a combination that was 
not encouraging to the new pastor. 

Soon, however, the parish caught the 
contagion of enthusiasm. A chapter of 
the Laymen’s League was organized. The 
Sunday school was reorganized, its teach- 
ing staff enlarged, and a new organized 
course of study introduced. A troop of 
Boy Scouts was formed. The Women’s 
Alliance redoubled its exertions. The 
Young People’s group, composed chiefly 
of University students, became a flourish- 
ing organization. Perhaps in nothing has 
Mr. Macdonald been more successful than 
in his work with young people. He was 
aided by the support given to student 
work by the national Laymen’s League. 
During Mr. Macdonald’s pastorate, fifty- 
six university students, many of them 
without previous church antecedents, were 
welcomed into the Lincoln church. 

Of Mr. Macdonald’s pulpit work and 
the material prosperity of the chureh dur- 
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ing his pastorate, a layman of that church 
writes to THE REGISTER: i 

“He did not pretend to any of the tricks 
of the elocutionist, but charmed and held 
the interest of his auditors by the clear- 
ness and directness with which he pre- 
sented his subject and the simple earnest- 
ness of his manner. The freshness and 
interest with which he invested every 
thought, and the scholarly manner with 
which he invariably treated his subject, 
won the admiration of a congregation 
which knew and expected good sermons. 

“During this period, the church also en- 
joyed unusual material prosperity. Shortly 


after Mr. Macdonald came, the church pur- 


chased and installed a pipe organ which 
has been of great aid to the devotional 
services. New hymn books were also pur- 
chased and new service books obtained. 
A few loyal members of the church paid 
for the remodeling and redecorating of 
the church auditorium, and the Women’s 
Alliance furnished and decorated the 
chureh parlors. Extensive repairs were 
made on the church, including the installa- 
tion of a new heating plant at a cost of 
approximately $1,000. The most notable 
achievement, however, was the erection 
of a ten-thousand-dollar parsonage on a 
lot which had been donated for the pur- 
pose by certain members and friends of 
the church.” © 
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OUR HERITAGE OF FAITH 


By Paul Revere Frothingham 


The Sermon delivered at the Centenary Celebration 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Brochure, printed in two colors, 60 cents postpaid. Boxed 85 cents postpaid. 
This sermon was the clarion call of the Centenary meetings—a review of 


the accomplishments of the first century of Unitarianism in America and the 
prophecy for the future. This sermon is a thoughtful, impressive utterance. 
It is one that contains deep warnings, but breathes encouragement and cheer. 
It is an excellent brochure, artistically designed, that you will read with en- 
joyment, and that will make an acceptable gift for-your Unitarian or Orthodox 


friends. 
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Mrs. Budlong Speaks 
Alliances must carry on true heritage ana 

: add to it 
_ A wider outlook in the interests of 
liberal religion at large was enjoined 
upon branches of the Women’s Alliance by 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong in an address 
which she gave before the Monday Con- 


ference of Alliance Branches in Boston, 


Mass., January 4, and the essential 


material of which she is presenting to the 


branches in her travels as national field 
secretary. is 

Two-thirds of the Alliance membership 
is in New England, Mrs. Budlong pointed 
out. This is a challenge for New Eng- 
land to furnish two-thirds of Unitarian 
initiative and enthusiasm during the com- 
ing year of 1926. With ninety per cent. 
of Christians in the country working to 
establish a narrow interpretation of re- 
ligion, Unitarian women should realize 
the odds against which they work; they 
should not ‘only carry on their heritage 


- of good works, but add to it, going on to 


do greater things. 

Mrs. Budiong counseled the branches 
to recruit their membership without 
insisting overmuch that the newcomers be 
of “our sort.’ Some _ branches, she 
added, were in danger of dying out for 
lack of newcomers. She conceded that it 
was a real problem as to how Alliances 
should go out to welcome those of other 
nations, but she pointed to the successful 
work being done by branches in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and Montpelier, Vt., among 
foreign-born mill employees, and she told 
the story of the hard-working, independent- 
and heroic-hearted Finns of 
Minnesota who are coming to the Unitarian 
faith. 

Mrs. Budlong posed the problem of 
the white parents who remove their 
children from the Unitarian church school 
when Negro boys and girls begin, to 
attend. ‘These and other racial problems 
are among the issues which Alliance 
branches must face frankly and solve if 
they ean. She told of the Unitarian 
church that was handicapped in-its sery- 
ices of worship because there was no 
organist. In the congregation sat a 
mulatto woman, highly educated in music, 


a competent organist, yet she was not 


asked to play the organ. 

The Field Secretary counseled the 
branches also to adjust their methods and 
programs to changed times, manners, and 
mentalities. In a free and untraditional! 
church, she said, it was a wonder that 
any Alliance women should be bound by 
tradition. She suggested that at the be- 
ginning of the year each branch should 
be surveyed to obtain an inventory of the 
peculiar abilities and aptitudes of the 
members. 


_ Ministerial Union Meeting 

The meeting of the Greater Boston, 
Mass., branch of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union in Bulfinch Place Church in 
Boston, January 25, will be the one nearest 


_ the 130th anniversary of the death of the 
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poet Robert Burns. Dr. Robert Watson, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Boston, will discuss “The Religious 
Significance of Robert Burns’s Poetry.” 
The hour is 11 a.m. 


Dr. Vernon Chapel Preacher 


The preacher at the midday services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, will 
be Rey. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., LL.D. 
of Dartmouth College. Dr. Vernon was 
educated at Princeton University, Union 
Theological Seminary, and the University 


of Berlin. He was ordained in the Congre- 


gational ministry in 1896. After serving 
as professor of Biblical literature at Dart- 
mouth, of practical theology at the Yale 
Divinity School, and of biography at 
Carleton College, he was returned to 
Dartmouth as head of the department of 
biography there. For nine years Dr. Ver- 
non was minister of Harvard Church, 


Brookline, Mass. He has lectured at 
Harvard, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary. In 1909 he edited Modern 


Religious Problems. 

On Monday at 12.15 o’clock there will 
be an organ recital by Raymond C. 
Robinson. On Wednesday the minister, 
Dr. Speight, will conduct a vesper service 
of musie and prayer. 


LOUISVILLE; Ky.—A Christmas tree was 
planted in the yard of the First Unitarian 
Church and lighted each evening during 
Christmas week. 
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An Interesting Situation 


An interesting situation has been cre- 
ated by Governor Alvan T. Fuller’s in- 
augural message to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in Boston, in one part of 
which he states his belief that the Legis- 
lature should proceed at once to authorize 
the acquisition of the property adjoining 
the State House grounds to the west, and 
particularly the site, 32 Beacon Street, on 
which the new Unitarian building is 
planned to be erected. In the past two 
sessions of the Legislature several bills 
looking to the acquisition of this property 
have been considered, and in each case 
have been rejected. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TRAVEL. Private party. 
Summer 1926. Six countries, many places off 
beaten path. Folders on request. Miss MrIrR1aAM 
HARRIS, 170 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 


Society, 


Your Young People’s 


Your Day School, and Your Home 


__ This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that 
will help to promote a sincere spirit of worship and upbuild in the hearts of 
young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 


THE HYMNS. 
great hymns of the church. - 
material. 


The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
To the old favorites there has been added much new 


THE SERVICES. These are arranged for the months of September to June, inclusive, 


with plenty of additional material for the summer months. 


There is at least one 


complete service for each month, two or more outline services for special occasions 


in the month they occur. 


MANUFACTURE. The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 


The size 


of the printed page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and 


the cover were given much thought and study. 
Shade of blue linen cloth stamped in dark blue ink. 
giving strength and at the same time allowing free opening. 


The covers are in an attractive 
They have a solid backbone, 
The.extra heavy-weight 


end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a permanency not possible 


where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


ounces. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 


12 pages of Service Elements, 


The whole book weighs but eighteen 


37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation what- 
ever on your part, and may be returned for full credit at the end two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f. 0. b. Boston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 


Cc 
299 Madison Ave. 


HICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
620 Phelan Blidg. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The JEWELS of 
all the earth are 
not to be weighed 
against one good 
FRIEND 


Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 metres. 

People’s Church, Cutcaco, I1~.—Sunday 


services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 metres. 
Unitarian Church, NEW BEDFORD, 


Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford; 248 metres. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Carir., and Unitarian Church, HoLttywoop. 
OCa.ir.—aAlternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles broadcast on 
January 10.) KNX. 

Church of Our Father, PortLanp, ORE—— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Suu- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


President Coolidge attended church some 
time ago unaccompanied by Mrs. Coolidge. 
On his return to the White House, Mrs. 
Coolidge asked him whether the sermon 


was good, to which he replied, ‘Yes.” 
“What was it about?” “Sin.” “What did 
the preacher say about it?’ ‘He was 


against it.” 


Quoting Professor Hocking 
(Continued from page 54) 


seeks for the spot that is unharmonized, 
and makes an issue of that spot until it 
is wiped out. He smells afar off the issues 
that threaten war, ferrets them out in ad- 
vance, and tries to settle them. But the 
greater part of our vociferous cult of 
peace has become fomtl, stagnant, attempt- 
ing to conceal in dark closets the underly- 
ing differences of interest and the un- 
resolved dislikes of the world. Its policy 
is the policy of Hush. It is the cover 
of our deepest and largest guilt.” 


Retiring the Thirty-nine Articles 


(Continued from page 55) 


avoided; that partisan elements might 
not be introduced into the discussions; 
that the horrid ascribing of unworthy mo- 
tives might be omitted. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
PresiwenT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Limcoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
ab ADA 8 League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SevEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCT Ol ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in ti 
An Old School with New ea 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘“*Better Homes and Better Citizenship’’ 


Provides leadership in educational and recrea- 
tional activities, serving a large constituency in 
our city population. 

Maintained in large degree by Unitarians, 


E.-J. Samson, C. L. DeNormanpin, 


Treasurer 
19 Congress Street, Boston 53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year and 
will begin its 82d annual session at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location the School will 
avail itself of the privileges of the University, its 
affiliated seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It will expand its 
curriculum and adapt its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn quarter 
in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For information 
address the President, 


F. C. Souruwortu, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young -Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxs, President. E. A, Cuurcna, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women thinking 
of the ministry, religious education, or parish work 
as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theological 
study. Supplementary work available at Pacific 
School of Religion and University of California, includ- 
ing summer sessions. Ideal year-round climate. Free 
tuition and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 12. 

For Register of the School, or further information, 
address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


‘The reason that the General Convention 
is asked to drop the Articles from the 
Prayer Book is twofold: because they have 
fulfilled their purpose and are an an- 
achronism under the conditions of the 
twentieth century; and because we shall 
thereby set an example to the Christian 


world that is worth tons of exhortations 
that they should do, in the interest of 
unity, something that we will not do our- 
selves. 

Ts this not reason enough? Is angry 
denunciation and ascription of unworthy 
motives really an adequate reply? 


oe Afi 
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North Carolina Notes 


The church at Swansboro pledged $85 
to the Unitarian Foundation. 

Emmerton School has had an excep- 
tionally large enrollment, and the seating 
capacity is taxed to the utmost. The 
evening school opened with a good enroll- 
ment. It meets Monday and Thursday 
evenings, and is limited to classes in 
stenography and typewriting. 

When a reception was given in honor 
of Miss Stella P. Beard, chairman of the 
Alliance Committee on Southern Work, 
Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, the minister 
of the Swansboro Circuit of churches, 
handed her a check for $75, the first in- 
stallment on the payment of $200 for the 
land recently purchased. 

A number of new books for _ both 
children and grown-ups have been added 
to the Emmerton Library, making about 
1,500 carefully selected volumes. 

T.. M. Woodhull’ has presented the 
church with a silver offering plate of 
antique workmanship bought in Florence, 
Italy. Alec Toomer has given the scho)l 
a flagpole. 

The new road which enters Swansbor? 
close by Salem Cottage, the minister’s 
residence, is a decided improvement to 
the town and adjacent property. 


How These Alliances 
Finance Their Work 


At the meeting of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, held at Orange, 
N.J., January 8, the president, Mrs. 
Hubert Arrowsmith, anticipated the re- 
ports of the branches by quoting from the 
Bible: “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” The January meeting was a 
conference of Ways and Means Committees 
of the member branches. Reports from 
twelve branches revealed the following 
methods of raising funds necessary to 
meet Alliance demands and to contribute 
to the churches: Birthday groups, 
luncheon groups, dime cards, ‘“sunshin:> 
bags,” mite boxes, dollar sales, out-of-door 
food sales, luncheon after the regular 
meeting, sales tables at each meeting, 
personal pledges, rummage sales, parish 
suppers, card parties, second-hand book 
table at meetings, and always the fair 
and budget system. 

The League invites sister branches to 
write for information to its secretary re- 
garding any of these methods that may 
suggest further helpfulness. 

The collection taken up was for Star 
Island, the memorial room for Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd. 


Personals 


Two recent accessions to the member- 
ship of the First Unitarian Church in 
‘Nashville, Tenn., are Carl I. Peterson, 
assistant forester of Tennessee, and Mrs. 
Peterson. Mr. Peterson recently came 


from North Carolina, where he surveyed | 


the Great Smoky Mountains, which are 
to be made into a national park. An- 
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other new member is Prof. B. A. Roller, 
of the department of English in the 


‘George Peabody College for Teachers. 


On the Board of Trustees are Dr. A. D. 
Browne (president), head of the physical 
training department in Peabody College, 
and Dr, A. HE. Parkins, head of the 
geography department. The superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school is Mrs. Arm- 
strong Allen (Grace Allen), whose poems 
have appeared in THE REGISTER and other 
periodicals. 
bee-keeping at Peabody College. Two of 
the early members of this church are 
E. H. Miller, editor of the Southern 
Agriculturist, and Mrs. Grimes, who con- 
ducts three departments in this paper. 
Formerly a trustee of the church, Mrs. 
Kate Trimble Sharber is the author of 
three published novels, “The Annals of 


She keeps bees and teaches . 
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Ann,” “At the Age of Eve,” and 
“Amazing Grace,” and of fiction contrib- 
uted to magazines. 


One of the members appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on the national advisory 
commission to the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of American independence to be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., is Fred A. How- 
land, who is a member of the chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League at 
Montpelier, Vt. 


The calendar of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., contains a letter of ap- 
preciation from Launcelot William and 
Doris M. Hanson in Berkeley, Calif., for 
the silver set sent them by members of this 
parish as a Christmas gift. Mr. Hanson 
is the son of Rev. Miles Hanson, and his 
marriage took place last September. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetis 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE EVOLUTION BATTLE 


Shall Evolution be banished by law from our colleges and schools? Shall the Bible 
be made by law our standard in scientific education? 


These are the most pressing and vital questions—the burning questions—everywhere 


now before this country. 


Unitarians from the first have championed Evolution as no other religious people 


have. 


The fight now on is pre-eminently theirs. 


They must everywhere lead it. By 


doing so with promptness and vigor they will render an invaluable service to both - 
education and religion, and at the same time put Unitarianism before the public as 
it has never been done since Channing and Theodore Parker. 


How? 


The way has just been provided. Circulate everywhere, by the thousand, 


“Hvolution and.Religion,’’ the book just published by the Beacon Press on purpose for 


this battle. 


The book is Dr. Sunderland’s popular “Spark in the Clod,”’ revised, enlarged, brought 


up to date in every particular, and shaped to meet ewactly this crisis. 


It has a 


valuable Introduction by David Starr Jordan than whom there is no higher scientific 
authority, and an important List of the Latest and Best Books on Hvolution for any 


who desire further study. 


It is the One Book in the field that presents the Unitarian view of Evolution and its 
Relation to Religion, without evasion or apology, and with vigor, directness, ample 


scholarship, and popular power. 


Those who have read it say that it should go everywhere; that ministere may well 
preach about it and get it into wide circulation in their congregations; that it is 
exactly the book for our Laymen’s Leagues, Women’s Alliances, Young People’s Relt- 
gious Unions, and Adult Study Olasses, everywhere, to read and discuss. It will strike 


fire. 


One of our ablest ministers writes, “I am recommending it to everybody and having 


it sold every Sunday in my church vestibule.” 
Postpaid, $1.65. Order from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Count Volpi says Mussoliniris dictator 


by unanimous consent. And it is ten 
years in prison not to consent—Punch. 


“Did she go in for athletics when she 
was at college?’ “I believe she held the 
record for jumping at conclusions.’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“Ts your daughter home from school for 
the holidays?” “I think so. One of the 
servants said she thought she saw her day 
before yesterday.’—Life. 


We often wonder why they don’t have 
Wrong Number down in the book among 
the W’s, so we could get it even more 
promptly.—Ohio State Journal. 


There is a fellow feeling for the position 
‘of one of the Presbyterian characters in 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings,’ who said, 
“But, Father, I don’t understand the 
Catechism,” and received the stern reply, 
“Who said you were to understand it? 
Learn it!” 


An English bishop has revived a for- 
gotten limerick: 
To the hen, “You’re a beautiful creature,” 
Said the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 

The hen pleased with that, 

Laid an egg in his hat, 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher 


The Sergeant of the Guards was in- 
specting a fatigue party. ‘Look at your 
feet, Smith,’ he hissed at one unlucky 
man. “Don’t you know they ought to be 
at an angle of forty-five degrees when 
you are standing at attention? There 
might as well have been no war for all 
the good it’s done you!”—wSporting and 
Dramatic News. 


Captain Fairholme, secretary of the 
British Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, recently went to Spain 
to form a Spanish branch of the organiza- 
tion. At Barcelona, after establishing a 
council, he called together the officials 
and inquired the best way to raise funds 
for its maintenance. The unanimous 
answer came, “A bull fight.” 


A small boy, taken to a restaurant for 
the first time by his bachelor uncle, 
who believed in giving the lad what he 
wanted, ate four large cream puffs, be- 
sides a quantity of other food. His|* 
uncle noticed him staring, as he thought, 
disconsolately at his plate. ‘Do you want 
another cream puff, Johnny?” he asked. 
“No, thanks,” Johnny replied sadly, “I 
don’t want the ones I’ve had.” 


When he was a minister in Charles- 
town, Mass., a lady of some social but of 
no other distinction, says Dr. George A. 
Gordon, called upon Dr. George -Ellis, 
Unitarian minister, saying she would like 
to join his church, and begging him for a 
statement of his beliefs and that of his 
religious society. This the Doctor gave 
with great clearness and fullness of detail. 
He parted with this hopeful convert from 
Episcopacy and he never set eyes on her 
again till at an important-social function 
she danced lightly up to the Doctor and 
said: “On thinking the matter over, I 
concluded to stay in my own church”; the 
reply to which was: “That is right. 
Madam! There’s no use changing the 
labels on empty bottles.” 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 


Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography, 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS | 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom:ield St., Boston 


ZAC AAMININESKANANCAN NONE, 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


po 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church A gee Back ° 
Phone 


PS eT eT STS eT es 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A 
B.B. 2680. 


SUC 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
Music in one7of 


tuition in any department of 


the best Girls’ Boarding 
Write immediately for particulars, 
CuristiAn ReEcIsTER. 


Schools near Boston. 
C-99, Tum 


( BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishin 
College Grade Courses: Business Adgiinighen: 
tion; Saleseiamiiy aad Marketing; pepunting. 
Admission in September only. Send talog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, nahn 


t 


I 


aE this Number — 
Editotials).. .oG.8bGs (74 30. ee 


Correspondence 


Courageous Men; For Elder Ministers; Maga- 
zines for Szeged; Not Opposed to a School; 
Quoting Professor Hccking . ..+ +. ~ 


Original and Selected 


Europe’s Universities Are Her Best Hope, by 
S. I. Tonjoroff 

The Church and the World, by R. Nicol Cross . 

Retiring the Thirty-nine Articles . . 

Tue CurisTiAN RecisterR Index to :Volume 
CIV, 1925. : 

Laymen to Advance “Against Science Foes, by 
Wallace M. Powers . 

A Tennessee Unitarian Church, by D.M. Welch 


Religion Around the World... ... 1s 


Good Reading 
Clerical Babbitts; The Sage of Slabsides, a 


54 


Manly B. Townsend; Books:ia.. isfescay 57 
Our Children 
A Clearing House, by Rose eegiiny bist «toe hee 
His Window, by Margaret Hill. . .... . 64 
Poetry 
Along the Trunk Line, by Marjorie Dillon A 64 
Church Notes." =e = e 
Pleasantries ies): ode xnsaah ue eee 


Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R Gale, minister. Morning Beri 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 p.m. 


ARLINGTON. STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK— WHST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. ward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. January 24, 
9.30 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. i 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
Berkeley and Marlborough aiee Rev. 
Charles B, Park, D.D., minister. ward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. niieeiee serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Children’s Class 3.30 P.M, | 
munion on the first Sunday of each month 
mediately after morning service. Vesper onal 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 P.M. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


Bea- 


(24) [January 21 1926 


La 
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KING’S CHAPEL (1086); School | ay 
mont Streets. Minister Bm eritus, Bev. ee 


x riage os Pop aaice 2 Rev. H 
peight, . orus men’s 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., o 
choirmaster. 11 At 
Prayer, with sermon 
services, 


Monday — 


B. ; 


sane ee | 


